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450 BY THE MARL-PIT, ETC. 
BY THE MARL-PIT. 


“‘ Scilicet et tempus veniet.’’ F 
(VERG., Georg. i. 493-) 


HERE where across the marl-pit’s lone expanse 
The light, grey green and golden, shifts, 

I sit and watch the midge’s myriad dance, 
The silent eddying swifts, 


A trance unutterable holds the fen, 
No ripple stirs the sentinel reeds, 

Save haply when some quick harsh water-hen 
Starts, scattering silver beads, 


Such tongueless calm were surely anodyne 
Potent to lull a world-worn breast, 

Might teach an evil folk that seek a sign, 
Peace from their plaintive quest : 


Yet when I sit me by the dark pool’s edge, 
Strange awe I feel, and shuddering, 
And that weird water gleaming through its 
sedge 
Fawns like a guilty thing. 


Haply — for fancy loves an idle guess — 
Dark feet, long since, and hands that burned, 
Hither brought the fruit of an accursed caress, 
Cast it within, and turned. 


Or lovers wan — for whom no prospect glowed 
Of double life and glad, to come, 

To whose dim eyes each morrow only showed 
Anguish and starless gloom — 


Came to this spot with fingers intertwined, 
And either drank the other’s breath, 

Then with the purpose of a single mind 
Plunged twain to seek one death, 


Some golden decades back, when love was 
love ; 
Ere, mammon flooding all the land, 
That old-world passion found, faint arkless 


ove, 
No foothold where to stand, 


. 


Or here, when night was shorn of moon or 
star 
A dark-eyed poet, born to lisp 
Honey-sweet melodies, pursued afar 
The mad Will-o’-the-wisp, 


And as he hastened, lo! his footstep trips, 
- And ruining from the marge headlong, 
He sank to darkness, bearing on his lips 
Foam and an unhewn song. 


Such fancies take the dreamer on thy brink, 
Mute pool, who hold’st thy secrets fast, 
And art an uninterpretable link 
’Twixt present hours and past ; 





Whose surface mirrors in its web of light 
To-day’s life shifting to and fro, 
Whose lowest fathoms muffle round with 
night 
Remnants of long ago. 


Yet — for the hidden things shall be revealed, 
Even from the sea dead limbs shall start — 
A time may come when this sad mere shall 

yield 
To nature’s change or art: 


Then they that pass shall wear a pensive smile, 
To see amid dry ooze and stones 
Perchance an axe-head, or perchance a pile 
Of unremembered bones. 
L. J. G 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


GAINSBOROUGH GHOSTS. 
(IN THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.) 


THEY smile upon the western wall, 

The lips that laughed an age agone, 
The fops, the dukes, the beauties all, 

Le Brun that sang, and Carr that shone, 
We gaze with idle eyes; we con 

The faces of an elder time — 
Alas! and ozrs is flitting on ; 

Oh, moral for an empty rhyme! 


Think, when the tumult and the crowd 
Have left the solemn rooms and chill, 
When dilettanti are not loud, 
When lady critics are not shrill — 
Ah, think how strange upon the still 
Dim air may sound these voices faint ; 
Once more may Johnson talk his fill, 
And fair Dalrymple charm the saint! 


Of us they speak as we of them, 
Like us, perchance, they criticise : 
Our wit, they vote, is Brummagem ; 
Our beauty, dim to Devon’s eyes! 
Their silks and lace our cloth despise, 
Their pumps, our boots that pad the mud. 
What modern Fop with Walpole vies? 
With St. Leger what modern Blood? 


Ah, true, we lack the charm, the wit, 

Our very greatest, sure, are small ; 
And Mr. Gladstone is not Pitt, 

And Garrick comes not when we call, 
Yet — pass an age — and, after all, 

Even we may please the folk that look, 
When we are faces on the wall, 

And voices in a history book ! 


In art the statesman still shall live, 
With collars keen, with Roman nose ; 
To beauty still shall Millais give 
The roses that outlast the rose. 
The lords of verse, the slaves of prose, 
On canvas yet shall seem alive, 
And charm the mob that comes and goes, 
And lives —‘n 1985. 


Saturday Review. 























SYDNEY SMITH. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
SYDNEY SMITH.* 

IT is always pleasant to learn that a 
man who has filled a prominent part in 
public estimation has other and sometimes 
nobler qualities than those which have 
gained him fame. Many are acquainted 
with Sydney Smith’s witty stories, bril- 
liant repartees, and shrewd sayings, who 
have never read a line of his Edinburgh 
Review essays, or heard of “ Peter Plym- 
ley’s Letters.” Few of the present gen- 
eration think of him as a hard-working 
clergyman, as an ardent social reformer, 
and as a man who in paths not altogether 
to his taste, and not wholly of his choos- 
ing, strove to walk uprightly and manfully 
under the guidance of an ever-present 
sense of duty. 

Mr. Reid has ventured into a field where 
he challenges comparison with other and 
longer books. Not that he himself de- 
sires this—in fact he expressly depre- 
cates it. And yet he bas done his work 
so well, that his book may fairly claim a 
place beside the earlier and fuller biogra- 
phy. In some respects, it appears to us 
that the real Sydney Smith is more easily 
discerned in the later and shorter story of 
his life. 

Mr. Reid has diligently studied the ex- 
tant life, letters, and writings of his hero. 
He has had access to much unpublished 
material and many family letters; he has 
visited the homes where Sydney Smith 
lived, and the scenes amid which his busy 
life was passed. He has come as near to 
the real man as is perhaps possible for 
any one of this generation, and he has 
told the story of Sydney Smith’s life, 
work, and influence in a way that charms 
the reader almost as much by the style of 
telling as by the interest of the subject. 

Sydney Smith in the course of his long 
life became intimate with interesting men 
and women of the highest rank and in- 
fluence. His work, for the most part, 
brought him into direct contact with the 
humblest classes, and on the great social 
and political questions of his day he threw 


* A Sketch of the Life and Times of Sydney Smith. 
Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of 
Personal Friends. By Stuart J. Rew. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 





451 
the weight of his influence upon the side 
unpopular in society. But then, as now, 
the views unpopular in what is technically 
called “society” were destined to prevail; 
and, curiously enough, the questions that 
were then burning were almost identical 
with those that now agitate the public 
mind, viz., the extension of the franchise, 
the removal of civil disabilities, the rela- 
tion of the Church of England to the peo- 
ple of the country. 

Hence the publication of such a book 
at this season is opportune. The victory 
which Sydney Smith helped to win over 
religious bigotry, over political corruption, 
over indifference to the welfare of the 
common people, gives confidence to those 
engaged in the great battles that are now 
being fought and that will be won in the 
not distant future. 

Sydney Smith was by no means perfect. 
He had quite his share of human weak- 
ness, and his keen insight and judgment 
were sometimes grievously at fault. But 
he is at once a landmark to indicate how 
much England has advanced in the last 
fifty years, and also an example of the 
spirit and way in which public questions 
should be dealt with. 

It is not fifty years since he died, and 
yet the England of to-day seems, in the 
measure of progress, separated by cen- 
turies from the England of Sydney Smith’s 
youth. He began life at the close of one 
of the least satisfactory epochs of our na- 
tional history. It was a time of religious 
death, quickening into healthy life largely 
under the influence of a movement that 
Sydney Smith grievously misunderstood 
— the rise and growth of Methodism. It 
was a time of political corruption, when 
rank and wealth were all-powerful in Par- 
liament, when the seeming omnipotent 
resistance of High Toryism toall progress 
was slowly but surely bringing in the re- 
sistless tide of reform. It was a time of 
social stagnation, when the chasm be- 
tween the upper and lower classes was so 
wide that all efforts to bridge it over 
seemed useless, and all desire to do so 
absent from the minds of most; when 
the rich seemed to be steadily growing 
more and more corrupt, and the poor to 
be sinking into ever-deepening wretched- 
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ness, and ripening for outbreaks and rev- 
olution. 

Towards the close of his life he sketched 
vividly the changes he had witnessed ; 
and that progress has continued with an 
ever-increasing velocity the last forty 
years. 

The following changes have taken place 
since I was born, .. . Gas was unknown, I 
have been nine hours in sailing from Dover to 
Calais. It took me nine hours to go from 
Taunton to Bath before the invention of rail- 
ways, and I now go in six hours from Taunton 
to London. In going from Taunton to Bath 
I suffered between 10,000 and 12,000 severe 
contusions before stone-breaking Macadam 
was born.... I had no umbrella! I could 
not keep my small clothes in their proper place, 
for braces were unknown. Game could not be 
bought. Quarrels about uncommuted tithes’ 
were endless, The corruption of Parliament 
before reform was infamous. There were no 
banks to receive the savings of the poor, The 
Poor Laws were gradually sapping the vitals 
of the country. Even in the best society one- 
third of the gentlemen at least were always 
drunk, 

Far as we may be from the social and 
political millennium, England is much 
nearer to it than when the little Sydney 
Smith was surprised by the head master 
of Winchester constructing a catapult, 
and received the doctor’s congratulations 
on his skill somewhat awkwardly, since 
the weapon was intended to slay the great 
man’s best turkey. Sydney longed for 
the well-fed bird, but he also had an ap- 
petite for knowledge, and after reaching 
the highest point of schoolboy attainment 
at Winchester passed to Oxford, and in 
1789 became fellow of New College. 

He owed not a few of his social friend- 
ships and not a little of his social prestige 
to his elder brother Robert, surnamed 
* Bobus,” who after a brilliant course at 
Eton and Cambridge obtained a lucrative 
appointment at Calcutta. To him, on the 
authority of an unpublished MS., Mr. 
. Reid ascribes one of the best of the large 
collection of Smith stories. In a discus- 
sion with Sir H. Holland on the compara- 
tive merits of the learned professions in 
affording agreeable members of society, 
the latter said, ‘* Your profession (the law) 
certainly does not make angels of men,” 


SMITH. 


“No,” quietly answered Bobus, as he 
glanced with an innocent air at the phy- 
sician; “ No— but yours does!” 

“ Bobus ” Smith was being educated for 
the bar, and was consuming in this process 
so large a share of the family funds that 
Mr. Smith, senior, turned a deaf ear to 
Sydney’s request that he also might be 
trained for the law. “You may be,” he 
exclaimed, “a college tutor, or a parson.” 
Sydney did not conceal the fact that his 
strong preference was for the law, but, 
knowing what a drain upon the family 
exchequer Bobus then necessarily was, 
he sacrificed his own wishes and¥entered 
the Church, From our point of view he 
made a great mistake. He had few of the 
special spiritual sympathies needful to 
make a good minister of Jesus Christ, and 
he appears to have had but a feeble grasp 
of the deeper truths of the gospel, such 
as belief in the guilt of sin, the need of an 
atonement, and the purifying and redeem- 
ing power of the love of Christ. He 
entered the Church because his father 
wished it, and because the Establishment 
offered him social status, professional 
rank, and the possibility of promotion to 
wealth and power. And thus the En- 
glish bar lost one who could hardly have 
failed to occupy a conspicuous place in 
its brilliant annals, and the English 
Church gained a parson more celebrated 
for his power of conversational fence than 
for exegetical] skill, and more addicted to 
the study of the questions of the day than 
to the theology of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. 

“The law,” he used to say in later 
days, “is decidedly the best profession 
for a young man, if he has anything in 
him. In the Church a man is thrown 
into life with his hands tied, and bid to 
swim; he does well if he keeps his head 
above water.” 

It is true that Sydney Smith did not do 
more than swim for some years, neverthe- 
less in the long run he attained to quite 
as high and quite as prosperous a position 
in the Church as any reasonable man could 
expect to reach. He cannot in any way 





be claimed as a model minister. With 
the Evangelical School he would have 
| made short work if he could. But Mr. 























Reid brings out admirably — and in so 
doing exhibits one of the best sides of 
Sydney Smith—bhis fidelity to what he 
considered the duties of his calling. 
Borne into it somewhat against his will, 
he did not occupy his time or energy in 
useless laments. He accepted his lot 
cheerfully, and toiled perhaps even more 
faithfully than many who entered the 
Church by free choice. 

Thus in his first curacy at Nether Avon, 
where he spent nearly three years, “a 
tradition which still lingers is responsible 
for the statement that he was fond of the 
children and young people, and took pains 
to teach them.” At atime when the mod- 
ern education movement was in its earli- 
est infancy, he threw himself heartily into 
it. Looked at in the light of his after 
career, few things appear more incongru- 
ous than Sydney Smith as the obscure 
curate of a small village in the middle of 
Salisbury Plain. Looked at in the light 
of the new information gathered by Mr. 
Reid, we see a man “ who convinced all 
about him that he had in no mere official 
sense their interests at heart, but was 
prepared to do anything which intelli- 
gence could suggest, or sympathy inspire, 
to brighten and improve the condition of 
the people among whom his lot had been 
cast.” In short, he tried to live up to his 
own ideal, manifesting that he had “the 
heart of a gentleman, the spirit of a Chris- 
tian, and the kindness of a pastor.” 

We have no space to dwell here upon 
the tutorship to the sons of Mr. Beach 
that resulted in Sydney Smith’s removal 
to Edinburgh, and thus prepared the way 
for the origination of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The collected essays, republished 
in after years, not only show what a prom- 
inent part he took in the conduct of that 
organ, but also reveal other sides of his 
character. He advocated the reform of 
the game laws, the emancipation of the 
Catholics, the improvement of prisons, 
and the spread of education. He touched 
many subjects lightly, and whilst always 
interesting and amusing, he ever sought 
what he considered good and worthy 
ends. Even his essays on “ Methodism ” 
and “Indian Missions” were due not so 
much to personal feeling, as to an idea of 
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the religious life which had become part 
of his nature, and to his desire to check 
movements honest in themselves, but 
hurtful, as he thought, to the best inter- 
ests of large numbers. They prove not 
that his heart was bad, but that even his 
keen sight could not always see things as 
they are, and that even his sound common 
sense was sometimes at fault. The stur- 
diest Methodist and the strongest advo- 
cate of foreign missions can forgive him 
for all his railings against both move- 
ments after a hasty perusal of the essays 
in the light of the modern results of the 
work of John Wesley and William Carey. 
“1 know,” wrote Sydney Smith, on one 
occasion, “no human being some part of 
whose character must not be forever 
connived at ;” and we can afford to forget 
his caricature of missions and Metho- 
dism in the remembrance of his earnest 
struggles in the battle of social and politi- 
cal reform. 

During his residence in London, from 
1803 to 1807, he became a somewhat 
prominent figure in society, and though 
his progress was slow and by no means 
free from anxieties, he began to make his 
way in life. In 1806 Lord Erskine pre- 
sented him with the living of Foston, near 
York. It was worth £500 a year, and 
Mr. Reid notes sympathetically, “ The 
knowledge that this provision was a per- 
manent one lifted a load of anxiety from 
the recipient’s mind.” He visited his 
living, and the Archbishop of York, on 
condition that he found an efficient curate, 
granted him temporary exemption from 
residence. Even now it is not at all un- 
usual for the holder of a living to absorb 
most of the revenue and allow another to 
do the work. Sydney Smith seemed to 
see nothing wrong in this, and returned 
to London; began to take life more 
easily, and might have allowed his “ effi- 
cient curate” to represent him at Foston 
for the rest of his natural life but for a 
very untoward circumstance. In the 
autumn of 1807 and the beginning of 
1808 the famous “ Letters on the Subject 
of the Catholics, to my brother Abraham, 
who lives in the country,” by Peter Plym- 
ley, appeared. They were widely read; 
they became almost instantly very popu- 
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lar; they heaped ridicule upon Spencer 
Perceval’s narrow-minded and bigoted 
policy. England took sides with Abra- 
ham or his bold brother. The secret of 
the authorship was well kept, and it was 
not generally known until years afterwards 
that they were from the pen of Sydney 
Smith. But all unwittingly Perceval dealt 
his witty antagonist a deadly blow. He 
passed in 1808 the Clergy Residence Bill, 
which compelled all holders of livings, 
where there was no suitable parsonage, 
either to build or to resign. An idea of 
the condition of the Church at that time 
may be gained from the fact that one-third 
of the parsonages of England were in 
ruins! The act pressed hardly upon 
those most concerned in its working, and 
the generation of parsons to which Syd- 
ney Smith belonged had to pay for the 
neglect and indolence of many predeces- 
sors. At Foston there had been no resi- 
dent clergyman for a hundred and fifty 
years, and the rectory was a hovel. Syd- 
ney Smith hurried to York, and once 
more he had to choose his path in life. 

Here again the sound common sense of 
Sydney Smith shines forth. He was be- 
coming a known man in London; his 
tastes and sympathies centred there. He 
had no desire whatever to leave the me- 
tropolis, and the spiritual needs of the 
parish were, in his judgment, fully pro- 
vided for. He tried to exchange his liv- 
ing, but failing, entered into the quiet life 
of a country rector with all the energy 
and diligence that had marked his Nether 
Avon curacy, and at once began planning 
the new rectory. He had to fight the 
common temptation of wishing that his 
work had been cast amid other surround- 
ings, and under other conditions. But he 
conquered it by the aid of such reflections 
as these: — 


If it be my lot to crawl, I will crawl con- 
tentedly ; if to fly, I will fly with alacrity; but 
as long as I can avoid it, I will never be un- 
happy. If witha pleasant wife, three children, 
a good house and farm, many books, and 
many friends who wish me well, I cannot be 
happy, I am a very silly, foolish fellow, and 
what becomes of me is of very little conse- 
quence, 


Unlike many men who have been popu- 





_ lar in company, Sydney Smith was most 
popular in his own home. The children | 
rejoiced in his society, and he in theirs. | 
He entered into their games, he told them | 
stories both wonderful and rare, he won | 
their confidence, and the dulness of the | 
home when he was not there was readily | 
accounted for in the opinion of the little | 
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ones by his absence. The love of chil- 
dren is a good gauge of the truth and ten- 
derness of the heart. 

The squire of the parish, although in- 
clined at first to give him a wide berth on 
account of supposed socialistic tenden- 
cies, soon fell before the charm of his 
presence. Earl Grey became his fast 
friend, and Howick a house in which he 
was always a pleasant guest. The Arch- 
bishop of York found in him not only a 
friend, but a powerful aid in delivering 
him from the sufferings inflicted upon 
him by the bores he was sometimes com- 
pelled to welcome to his table. At the 
dinner table Sydney Smith often reigned 
supreme, and Mr. Reid helps us to under- 
stand his power. 


He was not only a superb talker, but also an 
attentive listener, and in this respect his bear- 
ing in society contrasts favorably with that of 
many less brilliant men. He believed that 
brevity was the soul of wit, and a piece of ad- 
vice which he was fond of giving was, ‘* Take 
as many half-minutes as you can get, but never 
talk more than half a minute without pausing 
and giving others an opportunity to strike in.” 
One thing he disliked exceedingiy, and that 
was the half-whispered tones in which so many 
people speak at feasts as well as at funerals, 
and he declared that so far as his observation 
went, most London dinners evaporated in 
whispers to one’s immediate neighbors. 


In 1814 Sydney Smith took possession 
of the new rectory at Foston. He was 
his own architect, and he built himself a 
house, comfortable enough inside, but not 
beautiful tothe eye of the passer-by. Lady 
Holland, writing of the removal from Fos- 
ton fifteen years later, says, ‘Our friend 
Mr. Loch, when he heard of our removal, 
said to my father, ‘ Are you sure you have 
left Foston, Mr. Smith?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘* Never 
toreturn?’ ‘Never.’ ‘Well, then, J may 
venture to say that it was, without excep- 
tion, the ugliest house I ever saw!’” 
The rector was forty-two when he en- 
tered and fifty-seven when he left the 
house he had built, and his life during 
that time was to act, in his own words, as 
“village parson, village doctor, village 
comforter, village magistrate, and Edin- 
burgh Reviewer.” In the exercise of 
these multifarious functions his life passed 
quietly. The building of his house seri- 
ously crippled him financially, and for 
some years he practised a rigid economy. 
Later on his life was varied by occasional 
visits to Edinburgh, London, or elsewhere, 
and by arrivals expected and unexpected 
of visitors at the * Rector’s Head,” as he 
sometimes dubbed his house. His inter- 
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est in the emancipation of the Catholics 
was very lively, and his views opposed to 
those held by the vast bulk of his breth- 
ren. At Thirsk only two signed his peti- 
tion on the side of religious liberty, and 
at a great meeting held in York his bold 
speech converted only one hearer: “A 
poor clergyman whispered to me that he 
was quite of my way of thinking, but had 
nine children. I begged he would remain 
a Protestant.” In connection with this 
meeting, we have a happy specimen of his 
letter-writing in a note sent to Mr. Daven- 
port, M.P. 
Foston, April 2oth, 1825. 

My DEAR Sir, — In return for my speech at 
the “ Tiger,” which I sent you last week, pray 
frank the enclosed letter for me. I slept at 
the Tiger Inn the night before, and asked the 
servants of the inn what they thought of the 
Catholics and Protestants. The chambermaid 
was decidedly for the Church of England; 
Boots was for the Catholics. The waiter said 
he had often (God forgive him) wished them 
both confounded together. 


Canon Harcourt, the father of the pres- 
ent home secretary, was one of the two 
clergymen bold enough to sign Sydney 
Smith’s petition, and was also a distin- 
guished geologist. Upon his entering into 
the married state and passing his honey- 
moon in the Lakes, the rector of Foston 
expressed his views in verse: — 


*Mid rocks and ringlets, specimens and sighs, 
On wings of rapture every moment flies ; 

He views Matilda, lovely in her prime, 

Then finds sulphuric acid mixed with lime ! 
Guards from her lovely face the solar ray, 

And fills his pockets with alluvial clay. 
Science and Love distract his tortured heart — 
Now flints, now fondness, take the larger part, 
And now he breaks a stone, now feels a dart. 


At the close of 1827, by the influence of 
Lord Lyndhurst, Sydney Smith was ap- 
pointed a prebend of Bristol Cathedral, 
and a few weeks later his daughter Emily 
was married. Of the latter event he 
wrote: “1 feel as if I had lost a limb, and 
were walking about with one leg; but no- 
body pities this description of invalids.” 

His Bristol appointment gave him a 
wider circle of influence, and he speedily 
exerted it on the side of toleration. In 
those days it was the custom to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot by 
a special service at the cathedral, which 
the mayor and corporation attended in 
state, and the effects of which they coun- 
teracted by a banquet in the evening to 
which they invited the cathedral clergy. 
Appointed to preach at the first anniver- 
sary after he became connected with Bris- 
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tol he resolved upon a bold course. “ All 
sorts of bad theology are preached at the 
cathedral on that day, and all sorts of bad 
toasts drunk at the Mansion House. I 
will do neither the one nor the other;” 
and so he preached “an honest sermon,” 
based upon Colossians iii. 12, 13, on 
“Rules of Christian Charity by which 
our Opinions of other Sects should be 
formed.” The cause of religious tolera- 
tion, unpopular enough with the corpora- 
tion, was helped forward. The sermon 
was printed, and discussed in the papers 
far and wide; but from that day, for many 
years, Bristol Cathedral saw no more of 
its mayor and corporation. 

It is curious how often in human life 
the triumph for which one has long hoped 
and labored is darkened by sorrow. In 
the very midst of the rejoicings over the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
Sydney Smith was watching by the dying 
bed of his son Douglas. He was only 
twenty-four years of age, and his youth 
and early manhood had been full of bright 
promise. Sydney Smith felt the parting 
as one of the greatest blows that could 
have fallen upon him. He had always 
entered with a keen sympathy into the 
lives of his children, and there is a deep 
pathos in the inscription that may even 
now be read over Douglas Smith’s tomb 
in Kensal Green : “ His life was blameless. 
His death was the first sorrow he ever 
occasioned his parents, but that was deep 
and lasting.” 

Foston Rectory, recalling in numberless 
ways the memories of the departed and 
the bright hopes buried in his grave, had 
now lost its charm for the bereaved par- 
ents, and Lord Lyndhurst arranged an 
exchange of livings that resulted in Syd- 
ney Smith’s removal to Combe Florey in 
Somerset. It was painful to leave the old 
home, and the pariing was made the more 
difficult by the griei of the villagers and 
friends of the neighborhood, but in July, 
1829, the move was made. One of the 
earliest letters written to the north was 
the following characteristic production : — 


Combe Florey, August 13th, 1829. 
My DEAR S1rR,—I am very sorry to lose so 
many good friends in Yorkshire. The only 
acquaintance I have made here is the clerk of 
the parish, a very sensible man, with great 
amen-ity of disposition. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
Philip Howard, Esq. 


The great question of Parliamentary 
Reform had now reached the burning 
stage, and in the struggle of the next two 
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years the vicar of Combe Florey took a 
very influential part. In 1830, on the 
overthrow of the Wellington Cabinet, Lord 
Grey came into power and announced 
as the watchwords of his government, 
“Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” 
The Church of England then, as now, was 
against the popular side. It was all the 
more to Sydney Smith’s credit that he, to 
the no small surprise and indignation of 
many of his brethren, exerted all his influ- 
ence on the Liberal side. A skit from 
his pen describing the reform debates in 
Parliament appeared in the Zaunton Cou- 
rier, May 4, 1831, and closes with these 
sentiments : — 


This brilliant victory over the borough- 
mongers is of the highest advantage to old 
England. Like the piratical corsairs of Al- 
giers, they not only robbed the people of their 
property, but of their liberty and constitutional 
rights. The good ship “ Britannia” has long 
been kept on the wrong tack, but, with reform 
for a pilot, she will put about, steer for free 
and fair representation, and sail with a fair 
breeze into the harbor of public prosperity. 


The House of Lords at that time had 
the courage of its convictions, and igno- 
miniously kicked out the bill. Just before 
this climax, a canonry of St. Paul’s be- 
coming vacant, on Lord Grey’s recom- 
mendation it was given to Sydney Smith, 
and he thus reached the highest step he 
was destined to attain on the ladder of 
ecclesiastical promotion. He was in Lon- 
don on duties connected with his ap- 
pointment when the bill was rejected on 
October 8th, and on the rith he was in 
Taunton, at a great meeting held to de- 
nounce the conduct of the Lords. He 
made a speech in which he used the image 
which has become classical, and which 


‘sets forth as well to-day as it did then the 
true character of the House of Peers. 


The oft-quoted passage will bear repeti- 


‘tion, inasmuch as history repeats itself, 
and the Upper House has once more ver- 


ified Sydney Smith’s political sagacity. 
Ido not mean to be disrespectful, but the 
attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of 
Reform reminds me very forcibly of the great 
storm of Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the 
excellent Mrs, Partington on that occasion. 
In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood 
upon that town — the tide rose to an incredible 
s+height — the waves rushed in upon the houses, 
and everything was threatened with destruc- 
tion. In the midst of this sublime and terrible 
storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house with 
mop and pattens, trundling her mop,,squeezing 
out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused ; 
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Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need 
not tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington, 
She was excellent at a slop or puddle, but she 
should not have meddled with a tempest, 
Gentlemen, be at your ease, be quiet and 
steady — you will beat Mrs. Partington. 


The Atlantic has been roused recently. 
Mrs. Partington has tried, not to drive 
back the advancing waters, but to divert 
them into side channels. But the ocean 
of reform is getting tired of this continual 
obstruction to its course, and sooner or 
later hereditary privilege and irresponsi- 
ble legislation will be things of the past. 

But we must draw to a close, and we 
end as we began, by affirming that this 
book brings us very close to a man who 
is altogether human, and whose life af- 
fords much healthy amusement and much 
matter for reflection. Time has verified 
the soundness of many of his judgments, 
and has not exhausted the pleasure felt 
in the humor of his sayings and stories. 
He never used his powers for petty and 
ignoble ends, and under a seeming jest 
there often lay a deeper meaning. Call- 
ing one day to inquire after the health of 
Dr. Blake, of Taunton, a Radical and a 
Unitarian, he was greeted with the state- 
ment: “I am far from well. Though I 
sit by a good fire 1 cannot keep myself 
warm.” “I can cure you, doctor,” said 
his visitor, as he prepared to go. ‘“ Cover 
yourself with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and you will soon have a delicious glow 
all over you.” 

Ina presentation copy of his Edinburgh 
Review articles he wrote: “I printed my 
reviews to show, if I could, that I had not 
passed my life merely in making jokes; 
but that I had made use of what little 
powers of pleasantry 1 might be endowed 
with to discountenance bad, and to en- 
courage liberal and wise principles.” 
“Ah, Mr. Smith,” exclaimed a Romish 
dignitary, “ you have such a wonderful way 
of putting things.” On which Mr. Reid 
comments: “ Let it be remembered by all 
who know how to appreciate fearless and 
disinterested labors for the public good, 
that Sydney Smith, habitually and without 
stint, employed his wonderful ‘way of 
putting things’ to put things right.” 

When the canon met Macaulay, the 
“book in breeches,” as he sometimes de- 
scribed him, the hearers were apt to have 
a bad time from the simple excess of 
brilliance. “Oh, yes!” said he on one 
occasion, “ we doth talk a great deal; but 
I don’t believe Macaulay ever did hear 
my voice. Sometimes, when I have told 
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a good story, I have thought to myself: 
‘Poor Macaulay! he will be very sorry 
some day to have missed hearing that.’” 
He is reported to have said at one of the 
breakfasts given by Rogers, “I wish I 
could write poetry like you, Rogers, I 
would write an ‘/xferno,’ and I would 
put Macaulay amongst a number of dis- 
putants and gag him!” 

His last years passed quietly and hap- 
pily away in congenial London society, in 
quiet work at Combe Florey, and to the 
last he maintained his interest in public 
affairs. He was strongly opposed to the 
ballot, and thereby illustrated the fallibil- 
ity of his judgment; he was strongly op- 
posed to the Puseyite movement, and 
thereby illustrated the soundness of his 
religious common sense. His last sermon 
at St. Paul’s had similar qualities to the 
first he preached in London. It was on 
keeping the Sabbath, and pleads, in a 
sound, reasonable way, for the right ob- 
servance of that day. The last weeks of 
his life were spent in London, and “as 
death approached, the thought of his long- 
lost and much-loved son Douglas appeared 
frequently to be present to his mind; and 
sometimes in the gathering gloom he even 
called him to his side. The end came 
quietly, and it found him in the full pos- 
session of that faith, hope, and charity of 
which he had so often preached to oth- 
ers.” R. Lovett. 





From Temple Bar. 
A HARD DAY’S WORK. 


A MONOLOGUE, 


Ou dear, what an exhausting day I have 
had! Since this morning when I first 
went out, until this evening when I re- 
turned from a dinner party, I have been 
on the move all day, mentally as well as 
physically, about other people’s business. 
Perhaps it is partly my own fault that 
there are so many claims upon my time; 
but there, 1 can’t help taking a keen inter- 
est in all that surrounds me—I am too 
impressionable, too clear-sighted, too sym- 
pathetic! It would be better for me, I 
dare say, if I spared myself more, and did 
not allow myself to be troubled about 
other people’s trials and difficulties, but 
then I feel it would not be right of me to 
refuse to help them by my advice, when 
] always see exactly the thing to be done 
— it would be hardly fair for me to stand 
aloof and let people settle their affairs the 
wrong way, when a word from me would 
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set them right; but still, it is very trying, 
most fatiguing! Poor Fanny Howard! I 
wonder how she has settled her difficul- 
ties; I met her in Knightsbridge this 
morning, as I was going out to shop the 
first thing after breakfast. I saw she 
looked preoccupied, and in a hurry, so I 
stopped her at once to ask what was the 
matter with her, and then I turned back 
to walk with her, which I felt was only 
kind. 

* ]’m going for the character of a nurse,” 
she said, in her usual flurried and nervous 
way, “a perfect paragon I’ve heard of!” 

(“A paragon!” I thought to myself, 
“that sounds bad!—I don’t believe in 
other people’s paragons! ” 

“TI must make haste, for the lady I am 
going to is just leaving town — such splen- 
did references I’ve had with this woman; 
and I’ve had a personal interview with 
every one she has lived with, except Mrs. 
Tyler.” 

“Mrs. Tyler! Not Mrs. Henry Tyler?” 
I cried. 

“Yes, Mrs. Henry Tyler — she has just 
gone to Switzerland, and they don’t know 
where a letter will find her; besides, the 
nurse was only there three months, for 
she said it was impossible to bear with 
Mrs. Tyler’s temper.” 

“ But, good heavens! my dearest Fanny, 
if the woman was only there three months, 
Mrs. Tyler is exactly the one you should 
have seen; you must really communicate 
with her at once! I know her very well, 
and I know, too, that she had a French 
nurse the other day, who was the most 
dreadful woman! I shouldn’t be surprised 
if this were the very one. Jeanne Duval, 
did you say her name was?” 

“No; Mathilde Laborde.” 

“Ah, well—still, it is the same, you 
may depend upon it!” 

“Oh, Geraldine!” cried Fanny petu- 
lantly (she certainly has become very irri- 
table lately; poor thing, it must be the 
fault of that husband of hers, one of the 
most tedious men I ever met). “Now 
you have quite unsettled me again, just 
as I had made up my mind at last!” 

“But how very fortunate it was that I 
happened to meet you now, dear Fanny, 
before it was too late!” 

I wished I could have remained longer 
with the poor thing, to have helped her 
out of her difficulties to the end, but I 
really had not the time to spare, as I had 
promised Lady Agnes Merton to look in 
during the morning. So! was obliged to 
leave poor Fanny, although my heart 
smote me for doing so. 
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When I saw Lady Agnes, I felt at once 
that something unusual had happened — 
she came in, her face wreathed with smiles, 
bubbling over with happiness. 

“ My dear friend, what do you think? 
Nita is engaged!” 

“ Nita, your daughter! 
hear it! To whom?” 

“To one of the most delightful young 
men I have ever met.” 

(“Of course!” I thought. I never yet 
knew a mother whodid not say the same 
thing of her daughter’s fancé.) 

“We have not known him very long, 
but he seems to be in every respect ex- 
actly the husband we could have desired 
for her. You know him too, I dare say 
— Bertie Erskine.” 

* Not Bertie Erskine about whom there 
was that sc—~—” I checked myself in 
time. 

“ What did you say?” asked Lady Ag- 
nes quickly. 

I hesitated. 

* Well, really —— My dear Lady Ag- 
nes, it may not be true, you know, but 
there certainly was some story about his 
being turned out of his club Jast year— 
that Lady Gordon was mixed up in it 
somehow. I really forget exactly what it 
was, but 1 dare say | could find it all out 
for you.” 

“ Bertie Erskine!” repeated Lady Ag- 
nes slowly (she certainly is stupid at tak- 
ing in things sometimes). “Can it be 
possible! However, it is not too late— 
he will be here this morning.” 

“ Exactly! and then he can tell you all 
about it himself—so much nicer; and 
after all, an engagement is not such an 
irrevocable thing” (cheerfully). ‘*Good- 
bye, dear Lady Agnes! I am so glad I 
just happened to come in this morning!” 

By the way, I heard from a friend I 
met in the afternoon, that it was not Ber- 
tie Erskine, but Billy #7¢z Erskine, the 
story was about. 

I wonder if Lady Agnes has found that 
out. 

I dare say she has. At any rate, I am 
afraid I shan’t have time this week to go 
and tell her, and I never like putting that 
kind of thing in a letter — I am always so 
afraid of speaking scandal; but certainly 
_ for the next few days I shall not havea 
minute to spare. Really, I can’t think 
how I live through all | have to do; I am 
quite worn out with it sometimes. I got 
to Lady Greville’s to-day, where I havea 
standing invitation to luncheon, quite faint 
and exhausted. I was rather surprised 
there to find no one but Sir Charles Por- 


I am glad to 
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ter in possession of the drawing-room. 
Nice youth, Sir Charles Porter — at least 
he will be when he is older. 1 don’t know 
how it is, boys of six or seven and twenty 
are not nearly so interesting as they used 
to be; perhaps it is the difference in edu- 
cation — everything is changing so now- 
adays. 

Sir Charles seemed to be in a state of 
nervous anxiety, quite unlike his usual 
lighthearted manner —and started when 
he saw me come into the room, as though 
when the door opened he had expected to 
see some one else. I, seeing he was un- 
willing to talk, took the whole burden of 
the conversation on my shoulders as well 
as I could, but it was very uphill work, 
and I finally had to fall back upon a pho- 
tograph album, which I never do unless I 
am positively at my last gasp. 

Sir Charles seemed quite listless at 
first, but he gradually woke up into pay- 
ing more attention, as I told him about all 
the people whose portraits we were look- 
ing at. I have a way of running on, I 
suppose, that makes people listen to me 
somehow — they seem to think I have a 
happy knack of putting things, a sort of 
sparkling way with me, perhaps — and so, 
I began telling him all about everybody. 
The two first portraits in the book were 
of course Lady Greville’s father and moth- 
er. The mother is a most extraordinary- 
looking old lady, and, as I said to Sir 
Charles, is certainly a warning to her 
daughter of what se will be like; and 
still more to Blanche Greville, her grand- 
daughter ; for the girl is as like her grand- 
mother as she can be. Sir Charles had 
not noticed the likeness until I pointed it 
out tohim. Then there came a portrait 
of General Chaloner, Lady Greville’s 
brother, Blanche’s bachelor uncle, who, it 
is said, means to leave his niece all his 
fortune. He is a most splendid, soldierly- 
looking creature, and, as I told Sir Charles, 
likely to live for thirty years longer, for 
all those Chaloners are a wonderfully long- 
lived race. Their name is legion —and 
their photographs are legion too! And 
as for the Greville family, I got quite 
tired of looking at all the representations 
of them, depicted in every stage of growth 
and fashion! Sir Charles, poor fellow! 
evidently thought it his duty to please me 
by looking at every one of them scrupu- 
lously, as if they were the most interesting 
things in the world to him —it was too 
funny! I couldn’t help feeling and say- 
|ing, as we turned over page after page, 
| * Really, I don’t think I ever saw such an 
| uninteresting family; they are all one 
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worse than the other. 
so, Sir Charles?” 

** Well, I don’t know, it hadn’t occurred 
to me,” he said, in a constrained voice — 
his manner certainly has altered incredi- 
bly for the worst since I first knew him! 

" Let us go on to something more inter- 
esting,” I said, turning over the pages. 
“ Ah, ‘this is better ; do look ! this is really 
a very amusing juxtaposition of people! 
Guy Paget, Henry Fitzwilliam, Captain 
Morgan and Charlie Lennox — all of them 
Blanche’s admirers! What a good idea 
to put them on the same page, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Sir Charles grimly. 

“Captain Morgan was a great friend of 
mine,” I continued, determined to amuse 

gloomy companion if I could. “He 
was ordered out to Africa at the end of 
last summer, as I dare say you know. 
During the whole season he had been 
very intimate with some friends of mine. 
I won’t tell you their names, as I don’t 
think it would be quite fair. I hate spread- 
ing gossip —but I dare say you will 
guess. He had more especially seen a 
great deal of the daughter, a very intimate 
friend of mine, who had certainly looked 
very kindly on him, as young girls too often 
imprudeatly do. Ill-natured people said — 
though I am not sure that I gwzte believe 
them —that when Captain Morgan was 
ordered to Africa, he was not sorry of the 
opportunity it gave him to say good-bye to 
Miss (never mind who)” (archly) 
“before arriving at a further stage of 
friendship at which a farewell might per- 
haps be more difficult, though more dra- 
matic; so accordingly the night before he 
sailed, he went to say good- -bye to her, 
and found her, by the most curious chance 
in the world, quite alone. What do you 
think happened? Either she was unable 
to restrain her feelings, or else she had 
the most wonderful presence of mind — I 
have never known which to call it; but 
when the fatal word good-bye passed his 
lips, she burst into an agony of tears, 
and well-nigh sank on the ground at his 
feet! This threw him into the greatest 
perturbation, poor youth! which was still 
further increased when the door suddenly 
opened, and Lady Greville, finding the 
young couple in the touching situation I 
have described, gave them her blessing.” 

“Lady Greville /” shouted Sir Charles, 
in a state of unaccountable excitement. 

**Dear me, yes; now I have let the 
name slip out, like the stupid thing I am! 
How very absurd; but however, I dare 
say you had guessed it already?” 

“Guessed it? No, indeed! by heavens, 
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I had not! What! Do you mean to say 
that the heroine of your story, the girl 
who fell at the feet of — of — Captain 
Morgan, was Miss Greville? — Blanche 
Greville! It is impossible!” 

“No; I assure you the story is quite 
true, perfectly true — Captain Morgan, I 
need not say, went away from here that 
night — for it happened in this very room 
—an engaged man.” 

“ But then, if it is true, why did he not 
marry her?” 

“Ah, now you come to the dramatic 
part of the story. Affection, they say, de- 
pends upon propinquity. So, when one 
person is in Grosvenor Square, and the 
other in Africa, affection is perhaps apt 
to languish! At any rate, when Cap- 
tain Morgan had been away six months, 
Blanche thought that Sir Henry Smythe, 
with £20,000 a year, would make a more 
desirable husband. So she wrote to break 
off her engagement to Captain Morgan, 
who, they say, was not at all sorry to be 
released; but now a dreadful thing hap- 
pens. Sir Henry Smythe, who, as you 
know, is always going round the world 
when he has nothing else to do, turns out 
to be engaged toa girl in Japan, the daugh- 
ter of the English minister there — and 
so, poor Blanche is left mourning!” 

Sir Charles certainly is a most extraor- 
dinary person, he hal suddenly awoke out 
of his lethargy into a state of violent pas- 
sion, like a child who is roused from its 
sleep, and begins to scream—he began 
striding about the room like a madman (I 
shouldn’t be surprised if shat happened 
some day, he is so very peculiar some- 
times), and then said abruptly, — 

“1 find I must go; I’m afraid I can’t 
wait till Lady Greville comes in. Will 
you tell her that — that I had an appoint- 
ment at half past one, in the City. 1 had 
forgotten it,” and off he went. 

Of course J, who, when I am shown 
one sentence of a story, can always recon- 
struct the rest of it, now saw the state of 
things, which indeed I should have discov- 
ered in any case a few minutes later, when 
Lady Greville arrived, very much sur- 
prised to see ae, and me only. 

* What, Geraldine! you here! How 
long have you been here ?” and she looked 
round the room vaguely, as if she expected 
to see some one else. 

“ Yes, dear,” I said, “I thought I would 
come in to luncheon with you to-day, and 
as I was told you would be home at half 
past one, I waited; but I have not been 
at all dull. Sir Charles Porter has been 
here, and | found him most entertaining.” 
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“Sir Charles Porter! 
then?” 

“ Yes, he was obliged to go; he told me 
to tell you he had an appointment in the 
City at half past one.” 

“ How very odd — why that is the very 
time he ‘appointed to come here! He 
wrote to me last night to ask if he might 
come to speak to me at 1.30 to-day. Of 
course I knew what for, — for between 
ourselves, he has been paying a great deal 
of attention to Blanche lately, and in fact 
I have wondered a little at his not declar- 
ing himself before. Blanche had already 
settled to go out driving with Lady Castle- 
ton this morning, but I expect her in 
every moment. Sir Charles, I dare say, 
will turn up here presently.” 

However, I don’t believe that Sir 
Charles did turn up, or what is more, that 
he ever will, in that particular way; but I 
did not remain to see, for I made my es- 
cape as soon as I could after luncheon, as 
I had to get to the other end of London 
by tea-time. I had promised to go to tea 
with Mary Woolner, dear good creature! 
She is one of those people whose children 
are always at a crisis of their education 
when you goto see them. She is always 
just making up her mind to have a holiday 
governess for Mary, or to take Jack away 
from school for a year, with a tutor, or to 
send Nellie to Queen’s College, and so 
on. Accordingly, when I got there this 
afternoon, I found the customary state of 
things —namely, that Mary was quite 
rigid with agitation at having decided to 
send Lucy to Heidelberg for six months, 
to live with a former governess of her 
own who takes in six young English 
ladies, who have the privilege of speaking 
German to her, and their mother tongue 
to each other, for the sum of £120 a year. 
I felt when I first heard of it that the 
whole thing was inexpedient and absurd, 
and that the plan could never answer, but 
I don’t like meddling, so I held my peace, 
until Mary so pointedly asked my advice 
that I was obliged to tell her what | 
thought. I said, “I don’t think I can 
give an unbiassed opinion about Heidel- 
berg, for I happen to know two or three 
things about the place that would quite 
prevent me from ever sending a daughter 
of mine there.” 

‘Good heavens, Geraldine, not really ?” 
Mary exclaimed. “Why, I have just 
posted my letter to Fraulein Zimmern, 
making all the final arrangements, and 
saying Lucy will cross next ‘Tuesday. 
Do tell me what you have heard! What 
sort of thing do you mean ?” 


Is he gone, 
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“ Well, on the face of it,” I replied, “a 
university town is not quite the place to 
send a girl to. Thestudents make it very 
disagreeable in many ways, and | believe 
at Heidelberg it is not at all an uncom- 
mon thing for them to kiss their hands to 
girls in the street. Now I consider that 
shocking !” 

“ Oh, extremely so, no doubt; but still, 
if that is all-——” 

“All! But, my dear Mary, how much 
more do you want? Besides, it is mo? all 
—far from beingall! There are all kinds 
of stories about the place, and I believe it 
to be an undoubted fact that last winter 
no less than three English girls ran away 
from boarding-houses with German stu- 
dents. Now, how would you like ¢az¢ to 
happen to your daughter?” 

*“ Not at all, I must confess. Still, I 
don’t think it very likely that Lucy ” 

“Zucy/ but after all, Lucy is in some 
respects, I imagine, like other girls! I 
know, of course, how carefully you have 
trained her, and what excellent principles 
she has, what charming manners; but 
girls will be girls, you know, and you 
can’t expect her to be quite unlike the 
rest of her sex.” 

“Well, we will see what my husband 
says,” Mary answered, as that kind of 
woman invariably does; and as it hap- 
pened, just at that moment the door 
opened, and Mr. Woolmer walked in. 
Now, he is exactly the type of man I have 
a perfect horror of —a great, bluff, matter- 
of-fact sort of creature, priding himself on 
his common sense and knowledge of the 
world, and always settling things in an 
off-hand manner which he considers in- 
fallible, without an idea of the more sensi- 
—— and scruples of women- 
kind. 

“Oh, George, I am so glad you have 
come in!” Mary cried. ‘ What do you 
think Geraldine has been telling me about 
Heidelberg?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” he answered, 
in his indifferent, ill-mannered fashion. 
“That the university has the cholera, 
perhaps, or that the Schloss has fallen 
into the river. Is there any tea left, 
Mary?” 

“ No, but do listen, George! She says 
there have been three elopements from 
Heidelberg! What ave we to do about 
Lucy?” 

“About er eloping, do you mean? 
|She must manage that for herself, my 
|dear. We can’t do anything for her!” 

“George! how tiresome you are; you 
know quite well what I mean. Do you 
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think Heidelberg can be a proper place to 
send her to, after all?” ‘ 

“Well, all I can say is, that if it is not, 
London isn’t a proper place either — for 
there were certainly three, if not four, 
elopements from London last year, and 
many other wicked things, which perhaps 
Lucy may take to, if she has a turn that 
way. Come, give me a cup of tea, my 
dear, and let’s hear no more of this non- 
sense!” 

Horrid, gormandizing creature, always 
thinking of his own comfort, and prefer- 
ring his tea to his children’s welfare. 1 
need not say that after his most rude and 
insulting words I would not stay in the 
room with hima minute longer. Perhaps 
next time Mary is in a difficulty, she will 
be sorry that she has cut herself off from 
the chance of my help. 

I dislike of all things having to dress 
for dinner in a hurry —the result of all 
this Heidelberg discussion was that I got 
to Lady Marie Stanhope’s dinner party a 
quarter of an hour after every one else 
had arrived. My host, who took me down, 
was in rather a thorny frame of mind in 
consequence, in spite of his delight with 
his new cook— which, by the way, he 
most naively imparted to all his guests! 
though, as I told him, 7 don’t think she is 
But he doesn’t care 


as good as the last. 
what anybody says, he is the sort of man 


who always thinks he is right. I got 
quite exhausted by the end of dinner, 
after vainly trying to prove to him on 
several occasions that he was wrong! 

He said only one thing that interested 
me, and that was, that he had met Sir 
Charles Porter this afternoon, who said 
he was going to the East. I am glad of 
it; he will be out of the way of that flirt- 
ing Blanche Greville. 

Heigho! /should like to go to the east, 
or to the west, or somewhere at any rate 
a long way off, beyond the reach of people 
who come to me for advice and sympathy ; 
but I really don’t like to do it. I don’t 
feel as if it would be right to leave all my 
friends for so long. But there is time 
enough to think of it, after all—I won’t 
trouble my head about it to-night, as I 
have a busy day, and an early start, before 
me to-morrow. I promised I would go to 
Lady Walmer’s in the morning, to help 
her to choose the new paper for her 
dining-room —I know if I don’t go that 
she will take that horrid greenish grey 
one she has set her heart upon, and which 
I detest! And now, to bed —for I am 
quite worn out, in mind and in body, by 
my hard day’s work. 
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From The Month. 
THE RELIGION OF HAMLET. 

THE interesting question of Shake- 
speare’s religion cannot, it seems, be set- 
tled in any final or decisive manner, such 
as partisans would desire. Nor can we 
boldly place our poet on one side or the 
other of a dividing line. In this matter 
we cannot be, as Hamlet styles the grave- 
digger, “absolute.” Shakespeare lived 
so close to the Reformation that, though 
there had been a convulsion and casting 
off of Roman authority, Catholic traditions 
and thought and usage must have still 
obtained. But the fact that Shakespeare 
was an actor and author, dependant on the 
“form and pressure” of the time, living 
on the patronage of influential persons 
,and the public, and occupying a rather 
servile and helpless position, shows how 
unlikely, and indeed impossible, it was for 
him to have openly adhered to the old 
faith. Such avowed adhesion, combined 
with his numerous favorable descriptions 
of Catholicity and the other various allu- 
sions to it, would have assuredly drawn 
reprobation on him, as a recreant or prop- 
agandist. On the other hand, he might 
safely indulge in such poetical license 
when he could appeal to his own Protes- 
tant status. 

At the same time we are inclined to be- 
lieve that he was Catholic at heart, that he 
knew or held Catholic doctrines and had 
Catholic sympathies. This odd state, a 
feeling of hostility to the government 
while accepting the doctrine of the Church, 
could be illustrated by the state of neigh- 
boring countries, notably of France, where 
liberal Catholics are found waging war 
on the Church, and where the Catholic 
peasants elect men that are pledged to 
the destruction of their Church. The 
state of Shakespeare’s mind is shown by 
the sort of compensation he seems to take 
for indulgence in any picture favorable 
to Catholicity. It is generally followed 
by some uncomplimentary denunciation. 
Very many volumes have been written on 
the question of Shakespeare’s religion, 
and some Germans have applied, in their 
laborious way, all the formal canons of 
criticism to the point. Ina similar spirit 
treatises have been written to prove that 
our great author was a lawyer, a divine, a 
doctor, etc., the theory being based on 
the profound knowledge exhibited in each 
department, and which could only have 
been supplied by professional training. 
But all this seems a narrow view. A true 
basis of investigation will be found in that 





large and general treatment which he ap- 
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plied to human character, furnishing ¢yfes 
eterne which all recognize as belonging to 
no era or country, and are not limited by 
accidents of race or nation. His own 
character, it might as well be argued, was 
thus portrayed, ‘and the arguments would 
be similar to those intended to prove that 
he belonged to a peculiar profession. The 
great Catholic religion was in harmony, 
from its very universality, with the Shake- 
speare view of all things. And so great a 
mind as his was would naturally be in 
keeping with that world-wide system, 
rather than with the local and more 
recently established forms. Hence his 
perfect knowledge of its spirit. The con- 
clusion therefore would be, that while he 
was one with the bulk of the nation in its 
official form, his spirit was Catholic and 
Catholicity was congenial to his soul, It 
is some such broad view that must be 
taken of the question, for the laborious 
examination of every play and debating of 
Catholic and Protestant passages savors 
too much of the Dryasdust spirit. 

The recent production of * Hamlet” at 
the Princess’s Theatre and its intelligent 
performance by Mr. Wilson Barrett “has 
turned all thoughts to this, the most ab- 
sorbing and interesting of Shakespeare’s 
plays. “ Hamlet” is also, in a sense, the 
most Catholic of his works, and therefore, 
though in this respect not “as wide as a 
church door,” will certainly serve better 
than any other that might be selected to 
illustrate his religious ‘position. The re- 
turn of Hamlet’s father from the other 
world and the incidents connected with 
the Ghost are treated of in the spirit of 
Catholic legends, and the idea of coming 
back to get ease for his troubled soul, 
through the assistance of some one on 
earth, is altogether according to popular 
Catholic usage and belief. Only one 
within the Catholic circle could have thus 
spoken: — 


Ghost. My hour is almost come, 
When J éo sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghost ! 
Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious 
hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 
Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear, 
_Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou 
shalt hear. 
Ham. What? 
Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night ; 
‘And, for the day, confined fo fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away. But that I am 
forbid 
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To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ; 


freeze thy young 
blood ; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood. 


This awful picture comes home to every 
Catholic; though the worthy Dr. Whalley 
of Bath sees a something soundly Protes- 
tant in the similar phrase used by Bishop 
Godwin Douglas, — 

Thus the many vices 

Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 

And purgit. 
“ These are,” he says, “ the very words of 
our liturgy in the office for the visitation 
of the sick: ‘ Whatsoever defilements it 
may have contracted being purged and 
done away.’” But not surely by Purga- 
torial flames. 

After narrating the incidents of his 
murder, the king does not reck so much 
of that foul despatch as of his being cut 
off unprepared and without the last sacra- 
ments ; — 


Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatched ; 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel'd, disappointed, unaneal’d ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head ; 

O, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible! 


“ Unhousel’d” means without having 
received the Holy Eucharist, Ause/ being 
the Anglo-Saxon substitute for the Eu- 
charist;' “ disappointed,” z.2., unappointed, 
not fitted out for the last journey; while 
“unaneal’d” was “unoiled” or unan- 
ointed. “No reckoning made,” 2.2, un- 
confessed, and “sent to’ my account with 
all my imperfections,” etc., that is, unab- 
solved. No wonder the Ghost bewails 
his fate as “horrible! most horrible!” 

The objection will naturally be made 
that it is highly un-Catholic that a spirit 
suffering in Purgatory should be allowed 
to return to earth to incite his son to re- 
venge his murder. There are many Cath- 
olic incidents thus defaced by similar 
un-Christian elements, which are however 
not of the essence of the story, and many 
superstitions current among the vulgar, 
which are unsanctioned, especially in rela- 
tion to the revenge of personal or family - 
wrongs. But here the Ghost, though he 
uses the word “ revenge,” seems to mean 
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“chastise,” or rather, “bring to judg- 
ment” the man who was murderer, inces- 
tuous, and a usurper. 

Hamlet knew perfectly the law of God 
as to suicide, for in one of his earlier 
communings he wishes either to die at 
once, 


Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter, 


He then breaks into an appeal to his 
Maker: — 


O God! O God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! O fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed: things rank, and gross in 
nature, 
Possess it merely. 


which is inconsistent enough with his 
later admiration of the human race : — 


What a thing is man! 


All these seem the contradictions of a 
mind that had cast off the yoke and the 
practice, or knew not the law of religious 
teaching, which is to bear all things, to 
accept trials as sent for the best. The 
whole of the debate on suicide is at least 
of an “ agnostic” character. 


To die, —to sleep, — 
No more ; and by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die,—to sleep, — 
To sleep! perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the 


rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause:... 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of, 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 


“Puzzles the will,” “What dreams may 
come,” “The undiscovered country.” 
Surely the country is sufficiently discov- 
ered for the Christian to know the “ills ” 
that must certainly await him. But audi- 
ences ever listen to this little debate with 
sympathy and seem to think a handsome 
concession has been made in the admis- 
sion that there may be something beyond 
which might make suicide an injudicious 
and unsafe thing. This casting away of 
everything, religion even, that was likely 
to stand between him and his purpose 
seems to be foreshadowed in his speech 
after the disappearance of the Ghost, 
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Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
Ill wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 
And thy commandment a// alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter. 


This phrase, “ All forms, all pressures,” 
the poet was partial to, for he describes 
the players as representing “ the form and 
pressure” of the times. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that his affection for his 
mother prompts him to enjoin her the 
virtues of repentance and satisfaction. 


Confess yourself to Heaven ; 
Repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come ; 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my 
virtue, 


His plea for killing Polonius was that he 
was irresponsible. 


For this same lord, 
Idorepent. But Heaven hath pleas’d it so, — 
To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good- 

night !— 

I must be cruel, only to be kind: 
Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. 


“ And this with me,” that is, it was for 
the ends of * Heaven” the innocent Polo- 
nius should suffer also. He was carrying 
out the direction of the Ghost —that is, 
of “ Heaven” —and if in acting as the 
“scourge and minister” of this supernat- 
ural power he killed one person by mis- 
take, that was not his affair. 

For Hamlet himself nothing can be said, 
and it is a fresh triumph of Shakespeare’s 
genius that he should make so flagitious 
and even bloodthirsty a character interest- 
ing, while apparently devoid of all reli- 
gious or moral feeling. This may seema 
rashly profane declaration, but here is his 
record: two attempts on the king’s life, 
and the third successful; the murder of 
Polonius, an inoffensive old man and the 
father of his “sweetheart;” the murder 
of her brother ; a deliberation with himself 
as to whether he should commit suicide; 
barbarous treatment of his mistress, the 
cause of her suicide; a prepared assas- 
sination of the king forborne for the 
moment on grounds so diabolical and ma- 
lignant that up to recent times the scene 
has been always omitted on the supposi- 
tion that the natural feeling of the audi- 
ence would not tolerate it. 
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Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying ; 

And now I’I] do’t; and so he goes to Heaven : 

And so am I reveng’d? That would be 
scann’d: 

A villain kills my father ; and, for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 

To Heaven. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread ; 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as 
May. 

. And am I then reveng’d, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

No. 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid 
hent: 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 

At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t : 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at 
Heaven ; 

And that his soul may be as damn’d, and black, 

As Hell, whereto it goes. 


Ophelia’s last song in her madness — 
her last words, in fact — is also conceived 
in a Catholic spirit. 


He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan, 
God a mercy on his soul. 


Her father, Polonius, uses the phrase, 
“By the Mass!” Ophelia, distraught, 
drowns herself, and it was at first doubted 
whether she is to have Christian burial: 
but a sort of verdict having been charita- 
bly found that she was distraught, she was 
interred in consecrated ground, but with 
“maimed rites.” Here, again, Shake- 
speare shows himself profoundly intimate 
with the Catholic indulgence which the 
Church on occasion can show, however 
uncompromising she is. The goodman 
— first explains the case to his fel- 
ow: — 


1 Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian 
burial, that wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Clo. I tell thee, she is ; therefore make her 
grave straight ; the crowner hath set on her, 
and finds it Christian burial. 

1 Clo. How can that be, unless she drowned 
herself in her own defence? 

2 Clo. Why, ’tis found so, 


But when the funeral procession arrives, 
the officiating priest explains the situation 
. with more authority. Hamlet asks: — 


Who is this they follow, 
And with such maimed rites! This doth be- 
token, 
The corse, they follow, did with desperate 
hand ‘ 
Fordo its own life. ’Twas of some estate 3 
Couch we a while, and mark, 





Laertes, expecting the usual prayers and 
blessings, asks : — 


What ceremony else ? 
Priest. Her obsequies have been as far en- 
larg’d 
As we have warranty : her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the 
order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d, 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown 
on her, 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants (2¢., 
garlands), 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 
Laer. Must there no more be done? 
Priest. No more be done ! 
We should profane the service of the dead, 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 
Laer, Lay her i’ the earth : — 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring!—I tell thee, churlish 
priest, 
A minist’ring angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling. 


Nothing could have been more in ac- 
cordance with the canonical rule. “ Her 
death was doubtful,” though it was all but 
certain she had drowned herself. Stili, 
not to be too harsh, “her obsequies had 
been as far enlarged as we have war- 
ranty.” She was placed in consecrated 
ground, the bell was tolled, and the priests 
attended. The share of the Church and 
of the State in this business is thus dis- 
tinguished. It is evidence of this clear 
comprehension of Shakespeare that one 
of his commentators, the aforesaid Dr. 
Whalley of Bath, sapiently suggests: “‘ As 
we have warranty.’ Is there any allusion 
here to the coroner’s warrant, directed to 
the minister and churchwardens of a par- 
ish, and permitting the body of a person, 
who comes to an untimely end, to receive 
Christian burial?” 


King. O, my offence is rank, it smells to 


heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t. 
A brother’s murder ! — Pray can I not, 


Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent, 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 

To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves 
mercy, 

But to confront the visage of offence ? 

And what’s in prayer, but this two-fold force, — 

To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon’d, being down? Then I’ll look up: 
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My fault is past. But O, what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul 
murder !— 

That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 

Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon’d, and retain the offence? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above: 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourselves com- 
pell’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 

Try what repentence can: What can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

O wretched state! O bosom, black as death? 

O limed soul ; that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engag’d!_ Help, angels, make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees ! and, heart, with strings 
of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ; 

All may be well! 


Now this wonderful picture of “heart- 
searching,” this self-anatomizing of a 
guilty soul, in every shade and stage, is 
purely Catholic. It exhibits clearly and 
perfectly all the elements of the Catholic 
doctrine of repentance. There is here a 
wholesome probing, the discipline of “a 
man proving himself,” taking stock of his 


guilty state, and debating which is the 
best of two remedies. 

He comes to his task with what seems 
the best dispositions. 


What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow ? 


At the end and after much logical reason- 
ing, he takes the course of appealing to 
Heaven to aid him in his prayers, and 
bends his stubborn knees. During some 
minutes he engages in this hopeless duty. 
Then rises, owning that he cannot pray, 
that is, he cannot feel sorrow : — 


Try what repentance can: What can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
O wretched state! 


And so he finds it. 


claring : — 


He goes his way de- 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below, 
Words without thought never to Heaven go, 


This dreadful picture, as many a Catho- 
lic confessor can tell, is the most ordinary 
and natural mind for the Catholic sinner 
who wishes to change his life. Such a 


one after a long course of sin, hardened it | 
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the sacraments, and even attendance at 
church, feels a growing alarm at his con- 
dition, but nothing beyond that. He will 
say:— 
Pray can I not, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong in- 

tents; ~«-« 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 


He knows, too, and has heard again 
and again, that mercy and forgiveness are 
found when asked for — 


For what’ s in prayer, but this two-fold force,— 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall. 


All this is perpetually insisted on in our 
Church manuals and in all devotional 
books, in the perpetual need of guarding 
against sin by prayer, and strengthening 
the virtuous principle by acts. Then 
comes another eminently Catholic doc- 
trine: no tranquil reliance on “the Blood 
of the Lamb, which sufficeth for all 
things,” but the sure and certain reckon- 
ing that awaits us. 


There is no shuffling : there the action lies 

In his true nature ; azd we ourselves compelled 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our fauits 

To give in evidence. 


An awful picture indeed. Then would 
come the pinch. The question of restitu- 
tion, or rather satisfaction and self-punish- 
ment, which he feels #zus¢ be proportioned, 
whatever shape it is to take, to the enor- 
mity of his act. And many a Catholic in 
these dispositions has found himself, by 
this thought, driven to “put off,” as he 
thinks, but in reality wholly to forego, his 
repentance. He may be tempted, like the 
king, to say, — 

Then I'll look up: my fault is past. 
But instantly this foolish doubt recurs, — 
May one be pardoned and retain the offence? 


But he knows well he cannot, in which 
mood he seems to catch at a straw — 
anything that will set free his /émed soul, 
that is, the poor fluttering thing stuck fast 
and glued into the birdlime of sin, and 
that, “struggling to be free,” was only 
more “engaged.” He will pray, “All 
may yet be well.” 

Alas, no! He will rise, like the king; 
his words will fly up; but his thought 
will remain below. And this must be so 
so long as he shuns the necessary process, 
namely, confession. The whole, as I said, 
is a common picture of the would-be re- 
pentant Catholic, “the limed soul,” that 


may be by neglect of all Catholic duties, | is disturbed and afraid, but will not con- 
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sult his physician. Thousands, with a 
strange lack of confidence in the implicit 
direction of the Church, have risen from 
their knees with the king’s words on their 
lips :— 

What then? what rests ? 
Try what repentence can: What can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 


and so in despair have given up the at- 
tempt. There is a passage in one of 
Cardinal Manning’s smaller devotional 
works, which exactly meets this wretched 
case. He bids the sinner who, like the 
king, protests, “ What can it, when one 
cannot repent ?” not to heed such callous- 
ness, nor to be waiting for some emotional 
gust of sorrow, but hie at once to the 
tribunal of penitence. Only those who 
have tried it know the all but supernatural 
change that is wrought. This the guilty 
king would not do, which is implied in his 
refusal to make “ satisfaction.” Had this 
intention been in his mind, it may be said 
that his state of callousness was more 
seeming than real, and he would have 
found his heart touched. His dissuasion 
of Hamlet from indulging in excess of 
grief is orthodox enough : — 


To do obsequious sorrow: but to perséver 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
‘Of impious stubbornness ; ’tis unmanly grief : 
Lt shows a will most incorrect to Heaven ; 
A heart unmortified, or mind impatient ; 

. - . . . . + . 

Fie! ’tis a fault to Heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reason most absurd ; whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 
From the first corse, till he that died to-day. 
This must be so. 


These few reflections illustrate what we 
have been contending for: which is not 
that Shakespeare was a Catholic — in- 
deed, the only logical proof to be drawn 
from a man’s writings would be a positive 
profession of faith — but that the spirit of 
his writing is more than consistent with 
his being a Catholic. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
OUTSIDE LONDON. 


BY RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,”’ ETC. 


THERE was something dark on the 
grass under an elm in the field by the 
barn. It rose and fell; and we saw that 
it was a wing — a single black wing, strik- 
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ing the ground instead of the air; indeed, 
it seemed to come out of the earth itself, 
the body of the bird being hidden by the 
grass. This black wing flapped and 
flapped, but could not lift itself —a single 
wing of course could not fly. A rook had 
dropped out of the elm and was lying 
helpless at the foot of the tree—it is a 
favorite tree with rooks; they build in it, 
and at that moment there were twenty or 
more perched aloft, cawing and conversing 
comfortably, without the least thought of 
their dying comrade. Not one of all the 
number descended to see what was the 
matter, nor even fluttered half-way down. 
This elm is their clubhouse, where they 
meet every afternoon as the sun gets low 
to discuss the scandals of the day, before 
retiring to roost in the avenues and tree- 
groups of the park adjacent. While we 
looked, a peacock came round the corner 
of the barn; he had caught sight of the 
flapping wing, and approached with long, 
deliberate steps and outstretched neck. 
“ What’s this ? What’s this ?” he inquired 
in bird language. “My friends, see 
here!” Gravely, and step by step, he 
came nearer and nearer, slowly, and not 
without some fear, till curiosity had 
brought him within a yard. In a moment 
or two a peahen followed and also 
stretched out her neck—the two long 
necks pointing at the black, flapping wing. 
A second peacock and peahen ap- 
proached, and the four great birds 
stretched out their necks towards the dy- 
ing rook — a “ crowner’s quest” upon the 
unfortunate creature. 

If any one had been at hand to sketch 
it, the scene would have been very gro- 
tesque, and not without a ludicrous sad- 
ness. There was the tall elm tinted with 
yellow, the black rooks high above flying 
in and out, yellow leaves twirling down, 
the blue peacocks with their crests, the 
red barn behind, the golden sun afar shin- 
ing low through the trees of the park, the 
brown autumn sward, a gray horse, orange 
maple bushes. There was the quiet tone 
of the coming evening —the early even- 
ing of October —such an evening as the 
rook had seen many a time from the tops 
of the trees. A man dies, and the crowd 
goes on passing under the window along 
the street without a thought. The rook 
died, and his friends, who had that day 
been with him in the oaks feasting on 
acorns, who had been with him in the 
fresh-turned furrows, born perhaps in the 
same nest, utterly forgot him before he 
was dead. Witha great common caw — 


| a common shout — they suddenly left the 
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tree in a bevy and flew towards the park. 
The peacocks, having brought in their 
verdict, departed, and the dead bird was 
left alone. 

In falling out of the elm, the rook had 
alighted partly on his side and partly on 
his back, so that he could only flutter one 
wing, the other being held down by his 
own weight. He had probably died from 
picking up poisoned grain somewhere, or 
from a parasite. The weather had been 
open, and he could not have been starved. 
At a distance, the rook’s plumage appears 
black; but close at hand it will be tound 
a fine blue-black, glossy, and handsome. 

These peacocks are the best “rain- 
makers” in the place; whenever they cry 
much, it is sure to rain; and if they per- 
sist day after day, the rain is equally con- 
tinuous. From the wall by the barn, or 
the elm-branch above them, “ Pa-ong, 
pa-ong” resounds like the wail of a gigan- 
tic cat, and is audible half a mile or more. 
In the summer I found one of them, a 
peacock in the full brilliance of his col- 
ors, on a rail in the hedge under a spread- 
ing maple bush. His rich-hued neck, the 
bright light and shadow, the tall green 
meadow grass, brought together the finest 
colors. It is curious that a bird so dis- 
finctly foreign, plumed for the Asiatic 
sun, should fit so well with English 
meads. His splendid neck immediately 
pleases, pleases the first time it is seen, 
and on the fiftieth occasion. I see these 
every day, and always stop to look at 
them; the color excites the sense of 
beauty in the eye, and the shape satisfies 
the idea ofform. The undulating curve of 
the neck is at once approved by the in- 
tuitive judgment of the mind, and it is a 
pleasure to the mind to reiterate that judg- 
ment frequently. It needs no teaching to 
see its beauty —the feeling comes of 
itself. 

How different with the turkey-cock 
which struts round the same barn! A 
fine big bird he is, no doubt ; but there is 
no intrinsic beauty about him; on the con- 
trary, there is something fantastic in his 
style and plumage. He has a way of 
drooping his wings as if they were armor- 
plates to shield him from a shot. The 
ornaments upon his head and beak are 
in the most awkward position. He was 
put together in a dream, of uneven and 
odd pieces that live and move, but do not 
fit. Ponderously gawky, he steps as if the 
world was his, like a “ motley” crowned 
in sport. He is good eating, but he is 
not beautiful. After the eye has been ac- 
customed to him for some time —after 
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you have fed him every day and come to 
take an interest in him —after you have 
seen a hundred turkey-cocks, then he may 
become passable, or, if you have the fan- 
cier’s taste, exquisite. Education is 
requisite first; you do not fall in love at 
first sight. The same applies to fancy 
pigeons, and indeed many pet animals, as 
pugs, which come in time to be animated 
with a soul in some pecple’s eyes. Com- 
pare a pug with a greyhound straining at 
the leash. Instantly he is slipped, he is 
gone as a wave let loose. His flexible 
back bends and undulates, arches and 
unarches, rises and falls as a wave rises 
and rolls on. His pliant ribs open; his 
whole frame “gives”? and stretches, and 
closing again in a curve, springs forward. 
Movement is as easy to him as to the 
wave, which melting, is re-moulded, and 
sways onward. The curve of the grey- 
hound is not only the line of beauty, buta 
line which suggests motion; and it is the 
idea of motion, I think, which so strongly 
appeals to the mind. 

We are often scornfully treated as a 
nation by people who write about art, be- 
cause they say we have no taste; we 
cannot make art jugs for the mantelpiece, 
crockery for the bracket, screens for the 
fire; we cannot even decorate the wall of 
a room as it should be done. If these are 
the standards by which a sense of art is 
to be tried, their scorn is to a certain de- 
gree just. But suppose we try another 
standard. Let us put aside the altogether 
false opinion that art consists alone in 
something actually made, or painted, or 
decorated, in carvings, colorings, touches 
of brush or chisel. Let us look at our 
lives. I mean to say that there is no 
nation so thoroughly and earnestly art- 
istic as the English in their lives, their 
joys, their thoughts, their hopes. Who 
loves nature like an Englishman? Do 
Italians care for their pale skies? I never 
heard so. We go all over the world in 
search of beauty —to the keen north, 
to the cape whence the midnight sun is 
visible, to the extreme south, to the in- 
terior of Africa, gazing on the vast ex- 
panse of Tanganyika or the marvellous 
falls of the Zambesi. We admire the tem- 
ples and tombs and palaces of India; we 
speak of the Alhambra of Spain almost in 
whispers, so deep is our reverent admira- 
tion; we visit the Parthenon. There is 
not a picture nor a statue in Europe we 
have not sought. We climb the moun- 
tains for their views and the sense of 
grandeur they inspire; we roam over the 
wide ocean to the coral islands of the far 
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Pacific; we go deep into the woods of the 
West; and we stand dreamily under the 
Pyramids of the East. What part is there 
of the English year which has not been 
sung by the poets? all of whom are full of 
its loveliness; and our greatest of all, 
Shakespeare, carries, as it were, armfuls 
of violets, and scatters roses and golden 
wheat across his pages, which are simply 
fields written with human life. 

This is art indeed —art in the mind 
and soul, infinitely deeper, surely, than 
the construction of crockery, jugs for the 
mantelpiece, dados, or even of paintings. 
The lover of nature has the highest art in 
his soul. So, I think, the bluff English 
farmer who takes such pride and delight 
in his dogs and horses, is a much greater 
man of art than any Frenchman preparing 
with cynical dexterity of hand some col- 
ored presentment of flashy beauty for the 
salon. The English girl who loves her 
horse —and English girls do love their 
horses most intensely — is infinitely more 
artistic in that fact than the cleverest 
painter on enamel. They who love na- 
ture are the real artists; the “artists ” are 
copyists. St. John the naturalist, when 
exploring the recesses of the Highlands, 
relates how he frequently came in contact 
with men living in the rude Highland way 
— forty years since, no education then — 
whom at first you would suppose to be 
morose, unobservant, almost stupid. But 
when they found out that their visitor 
would stay for hours gazing in admiration 
at their glens and mountains, their de- 
meanor changed. Then the truth ap- 
peared: they were fonder than he was 
himself of the beauties of their hills and 
lake; they could see the art there, though 
perhaps they had never seen a picture in 
their lives, certainly not any blue and 
white crockery. The Frenchman flings 
his fingers dexterously over the canvas, 
but he has never had that in his heart 
which the rude Highlander had. 

The path across the arable field was 
covered with a design of birds’ feet. The 
reversed broad arrow of the fore claws, 
and the straight line of the hinder claw, 
trailed all over itin curving lines. In the 
dry dust, their feet were marked as clearly 
as a seal on wax — their trails wound this 
way and that, and crossed as their quick 
eyes had led them to turn to find some- 
thing. For fifty or sixty yards the path 
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of food, and the late warmth of the autumn 
sun lighting up their life. They know 
and feel the different loveliness of the 
seasons as much as we do. Every one 
must have noticed their joyousness in 
spring; they are quiet, but so very, very 
busy in the height of summer; as autumn 
comes on they obviously delight in the 
occasional hours of warmth. The marks 
of their little feet are almost sacred — 
a joyous life has been there—do not 
obliterate it. It is so delightful to know 
that something is happy. 

The hawthorn hedge that glints down 
the slope is more colored than the hedges 
in the sheltered plain. Yonder, a low 
bush on the brow is a deep crimson; the 
hedge as it descends varies from brown 
to yellow, dotted with red haws, and by 
the gateway has another spot of crimson. 
The lime-trees turn yellow from top to 
bottom, all the leaves together; the elms 
by one or two branches at a time. A 
lime-tree thus entirely colored stands side 
by side with an elm, their boughs inter- 
mingling; the elm is green except a line 
at the outer extremity of its branches. A 
red light as of fire plays in the beeches, 
so deep is their orange tint in which the 
sunlight is caught. An oak is dotted with 
buff, while yet the main body of the 
foliage is untouched. With these tints 
and sunlight, nature gives us so much 
more than the tree gives. A tree is noth- 
ing but a tree in itself ; but with light and 
shadow, green leaves moving, a bird sing- 
ing, another moving to and fro—in au- 
tumn with color —the boughs are filled 
with imagination. There then seems so 
much more than the mere tree; the tim- 
ber of the trunk, the mere sticks of the 
branches, the wooden framework is ani- 
mated with a life. High above, a lark 
sings, not for so long as in spring — the 
October song is shorter — but still he 
sings. If you love color, plant maple; 
maple bushes color a whole hedge. Upon 
the bank of a pond, the brown oak-leaves 
which have fallen are reflected in the still, 
deep water. 

It is from the hedges that taste must be 
learned. A garden abuts on these fields, 
and being on slightly rising ground, the 
maple bushes, the brown and yellow and 
crimson hawthorn, the limes and elms, are 
all visible from it; yet it is surrounded by 
stiff straight iron railings, unconcealed 


was worked with an inextricable design ;|even by the grasses, which are carefully 
it was a pity to step on it and blot out the | cut down with the docks and nettles, that 


traces of those little feet. Their hearts 
so happy, their eyes so observant, the 


earth so bountiful to them with its supply 


|do their best, three or four times in the 
| summer, to hide the blank iron. Within 
| these iron railings stands a row of ardor 
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vite, upright, and stiff likewise, and 
among them a few other evergreens; and 
that is all the shelter the lawn and flower- 
beds have from the east wind, blowing for 
miles over open country; or from the 
glowing sun of August. This garden be- 
longs to a gentleman who would certainly 
spare no moderate expense to improve it, 
and yet there it remains, the blankest, 
barest, most miserable-looking square of 
ground the eye can find; the only piece of 
ground from which the eye turns away ; 
for even the potato-field close by, the com- 
mon potato-field, had its color in bright 
poppies, and there were partridges in it, 
and at the edges, fine growths of mallow 
and its mauve flowers. Wild parsley, still 
green in the shelter of the hazel stoles, is 
there now on the bank, a thousand times 
sweeter to the eye than bare iron and cold 
evergreens. Along that hedge, the white 
bryony wound itself in the most beautiful 
manner, completely covering the upper 
part of the thick brambles, a robe thrown 
over the bushes; its deep-cut leaves, its 
countless tendrils, its flowers, and pres- 
ently the berries, giving pleasure every 
time one passed it. Indeed, you could 
not pass without stopping to look at it, 
and wondering if any one ever so skilful, 
even those sure-handed Florentines Mr. 
Ruskin thinks so much of, could ever 
draw that intertangled mass of lines. 
Nor could you easily draw the leaves and 
head of the great parsley — commonest of 
hedge plants—the deep-indented leaves, 
and the shadow by which to express them. 
There was work enough in that short 
piece of hedge by the potato field for a 
good pencil every day the whole summer. 
And when done, you would not have been 
satisfied with it, but only have learned 
how complex, and how thoughtful and far- 
reaching, nature is in the simplest of 
things. But with a straight-edge or ruler, 
any one could draw the iron railings in 
half an hour, and a surveyor’s pupil could 
make them look as well as Millais himself. 
Stupidity to stupidity, genius to genius; 
any hard fist can manage iron railings; a 
hedge is a task for the greatest. 

Those, therefore, who really wish their 
gardens or grounds, or any place, beauti- 
ful, must get that greatest of geniuses, 
nature, to help them, and give their artist 
freedom to paint to fancy, for it is nature’s 
imagination which delights us —as I tried 
to explain about the tree, the imagination, 
and not the fact of the timber and sticks. 
For these white bryony leaves and slender 
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spirals and exquisitely defined flowers, are 
full of imagination, products of a sunny 
dream, and tinted so tastefully, that al- 
though they are green, and all about them 
is green too, yet the plant is quite distinct, 
and in no degree confused or lost in the 
mass of leaves under and by it. It stands 
out, and yet without violent contrast. All 
these beauties of form and color surround 
the place, and try, as it were, to march in 
and take possession, but are shut out by 
straight iron railings. Wonderful it is 
that education should make folk tasteless ! 
Such, certainly, seems to be the case in a 
great measure, and notin our own country 
only, for those who know Italy tell us that 
the fine old gardens there, dating back to 
the days of the Medici, are being despoiled 
of ilex and made formal and straight. Is 
all the world to be Versaillized? 

Scarcely two hundred yards from these 
cold iron railings, which even nettles and 
docks would hide if they could, and this- 
tles strive to conceal, but are not permit- 
ted, there is an old cottage by the road- 
side. The roof is of old tile, once red, 
now dull from weather; the walls some 
tone of yellow; the folk are poor. Against 
it there grows a vigorous plant of jessa- 
mine, a still finer rose, a vine covers the 
lean-to at one end, and tea-plant the cor- 
ner of the wall; besides these, there is a 
yellow-flowering plant, the name of which 
I forget at the moment, also trained to 
the walls; and ivy. Altogether, six plants 
grow up the walls of the cottage; and 
over the wicket gate there is a rude arch 
—a framework of tall sticks — from which 
droop thick bunches of hops. It is avery 
commonplace sort of cottage; nothing 
artistically picturesque about it, no effect 
of gable or timber-work ; it stands by the 
roadside in the most commonplace way, 
and yet it pleases. They have called in 
nature, that great genius, and let the artist 
have his own way. In Italy, the art-coun- 
try, they cut down the ilex trees, and get 
the surveyor’s pupil with straight-edge 
and ruler to put it right and square for 
them. Our over-educated and well-to-do 
people set iron railings round about their 
biank pleasure-grounds, which the potato- 
field laughs at in bright poppies; and 
actually one who has some fine park 
grounds has lifted up on high a mast and 
weather-vane! a thing useful on the sea- 
board at coastguard stations for signall- 
ing, but oh! how repellent and straight 
and stupid among clumps of graceful 
elms ! 
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From All The Year Round. 
COPTIC MONASTERIES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


So much attention has lately been di- 
rected towards Egypt, that most subjects 
connected with it have been pretty fully 
discussed. Some extracts from the diary 
of M. Sonnini (a French naval engineer 
and naturalist, who, just one hundred 
years ago, travelled in Upper and Lower 
Egypt for the sake of scientific research) 
may, however, prove interesting. 

In those days, Egyptian travel was by 
no means so safe and easy as in our times, 
and M. Sonnini passed through many 
unpleasant episodes ere he reached the 
famous Lakes of Natron. He describes 
his delight when, wearied by the frightful 
monotony of the desert across which he 
had been travelling, he at length reached 
a chain of hills furrowed by deep gorges, 
and on reaching their summit (a toilsome 
ascent, over soft fine sand), he beheld ata 
distance of about six leagues a parallel 
range, and in the valley that intervened a 
vast sheet of water, its banks covered 
with shrubs, and with a prodigious num- 
ber of wild duck of many different species, 
while rosy flamingoes stalked to and fro 
in the shallows among green aquatic 
plants and tall reeds — reeds which are 
greatly prized by the peasants for making 
pipestems. The leaves are used for 
making mats. 

The French visitor learnt that the lakes 
vary greatly in size, according to the sea- 
son. Sometimes they dry up,so that only 
two smal! pools remain, while at other 
times both overflow, and unite to form 
one great lake. When the two lakes sep- 
arate, and their waters subside, the ground 
which they have inundated, and now leave 
exposed, is covered with a _ sediment, 
which is crystallized and hardened by the 
sun —this is the natron. There are also 
thick banks of rock salt of dazzling white- 
ness. The thickness of these layers of 
salt varies according to the longer or 
shorter continuance of the waters on the 
ground. Where they have lain but a little 
while, the natron lies in thin cakes, almost 


like snowflakes. Sometimes this sub- 


stance forms on the surface of the waters 
so thickly that camels can walk over it, as 
we might walk overice. At other times 
the waters are clear and limpid. 

The principal harvest of the, natron is 
gathered in the month of August, when it 
is raised from the ground by the aid of 





iron tools, and is packed in camel-loads, 
and so transported to the Nile, where it is 
shipped for Cairo. 

On the shore of one of the lakes, a 
small house was pointed out to M. Son- 
nini, as that wherein St. Maximous, a 
saint held in much reverence by the Copts, 
was born. 

Leaving the lakes, the traveller pro- 
ceeded in a south-west direction across 
sand entirely covered with hardened 
natron, which rendered the march ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing both to men and 
beasts. At length he came in sight of a 
large building, in which, secluded from 
the wicked world, dwelt a brotherhood of 
Coptic monks. 

Describing this monastery, M. Sonnini 
says that he cannot believe that a situa- 
tion more horrible and forbidding could 
be found on the earth. Built in the mid- 
dle of the desert, its walls, though very 
high, cannot in the distance be distin- 
guished from the sands, having the same 
reddish color and naked aspect. There 
is no apparent entrance. Not a tree, not 
a plant of any size, is to be seen. No 
road leads to it; no trace of man is to be 
observed near it; or if, perchance, a hu- 
man footprint is visible, it is quickly 
blown over by the ever-shifting sands, or 
else effaced by the track of wild boars or 
other wild animals, the rightful dwellers 
in such hateful solitudes. Such, he says, 
is the harsh and repulsive appearance of 
this retreat, which is inhabited by a most 
useless race of ascetics. 

As he drew near the monastery, his 
Arab escort went forward to endeavor to 
obtain admission, a favor which was not al- 
ways readily granted to strangers. While 
the tired traveller and his servants with 
the camels lagged behind, suddenly they 
became aware of a cloud of dust rapidly 
approaching them, and in a few moments 
found themselves surrounded by a troop 
of wild Bedouins. Resistance being hope- 
less, they were immediately captured and 
stripped; clothes, property, and money 
were all taken, and the luckless traveller 
deemed that he had indeed fallen on evil 
days as he saw these lords of the desert 
begin to quarrel over his goods. 

Greatly, however, to his astonishment 
and satisfaction, the robber chief presently 
came up to him and restored his clothes, 
watch, and various other articles, and he 
then learned that Hussein, his own Arab 
escort, having seen the approach of the 
Bedouins, had returned with all speed, 
and happily possessed so much influence 
as to be able to induce the new comers to 
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give up their spoil, and respect his safe- 
guard. So, after a very uncomfortable 
half-hour, the adventure ended without 
further damage than the loss of a large 
sum of money, which was abstracted from 
a purse, supposed to have been returned 
intact, and M. Sonnini, thankful to have 
got off so easily, deemed it well not to call 
the attention of his Arab guardian to this 
circumstance. 

The Bedouins, thus transformed from 
foes to the semblance of friends, now did 
the honors of the desert, and mounting 
their late prisoners on their own horses, 
led them to the shadow of the monastery 
walls, from the summit of which baskets, 
containing bread, and wooden platters 
filled with lentils, were let down by ropes. 
The whole troop, with their guests, formed 
a group on the sands, and shared the meal 
thus provided. 

Hussein now ascertained that the rob- 
ber band had been for many hours lying 
in wait for the travellers, of whose ap- 
proach they had informed the monks, 
adding that they purposed concealing 
themselves behind the walls, and shooting 
the travellers as they approached. At the 
entreaty of the Copts, they had, however, 
abandoned this murderous intention. 

Having escaped this danger, the next 
difficulty was to obtain admission to the 
monastery. This was granted with ex- 
ceeding hesitation, on the plea that the 
strangers might prove to be Mahomme- 
dans. One of the senior monks was let 
down by a rope to satisfy himself on this 
score. When convinced that the new ar- 
rivals were Christians, the monks agreed 
to receive them, but insisted on drawing 
them up by ropes run on pulleys. To this 
the strangers strongly objected, as the 
walls were very high, and, perceiving on 
one side a small door, or iron wicket, they 
demanded that it should be opened. 

This the monks refused, declaring that 
it was never opened when Arabs were 
known to be in the neighborhood. How- 
ever, they at length yielded to the ener- 
getic remonstrances and threats of Hus- 
sein, who was resolved to obtain shelter 
for his camels, and with infinite precau- 
tion they opened the gate. But it was 
low and narrow (the “needle’s eye” of 
Scripture), and truly the camels found it 
a hard struggle toenter. Hussein made 
them lie down upon a mat, and to pre- 
vent them from rising, tied one of their 
legs by a cord passed round their back. 
By the joint exertion of several men, the 
camels, having their heads held down, 
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were, one after another, dragged in upon 
the mat by a series of most uncomfort- 
able jerks. 

It was quite dark ere this operation was 
finished. ‘The monks then conducted the . 
whole party, except Hussein, to their 
chapel, where there was a long service, 
followed by a scanty supper, consisting 
only of plain boiled rice. 

This monastery had previously been in- 
habited by Greek monks, who had here 
sought to emulate the fame of the ancient 
anchorites, more especially of St. Maca- 
rius, whose name has been bestowed on 
this part of the Nitrian desert. 

Within the high outer walls, there is a 
sort of small fort surrounded by ditches, 
over which is built a drawbridge, and here 
the monks retire when the Arabs succeed 
in forcing the outer wall. They told M. 
Sonnini that ten years previously they 
liad been obliged thus to take refuge from 
Hussein, who was then the most formi- 
dable of Bedouins, though he had now for 
some years led a peacable and honest life. 
He had besieged the monastery, and hav- 
ing effected a breach in the great walls, 
had pillaged and sacked the place. Small 
wonder that his presence was not very 
cordially welcomed on the present occa- 
sion. 

The little fort was always kept pro- 
visioned, so as to resist a long siege. 
Within it lay the cistern, and the church, 
a simple building, with no ornament save 
a few ostrich-eggs pendent from the roof, 
and some very poor pictures of saints. 
Here, too, was the monastic library —old 
books and manuscripts written in Coptic, 
which is a compound of Greek and of an- 
cient Egyptian. These lay unheeded on 
the ground, worm-eaten and covered with 
the dust of many long years, unread by 
the monks, who, indeed, appeared quite 
indifferent to learning in any form, but 
who nevertheless regarded these works of 
their predecessors with considerable ven- 
eration, and would on no account sell 
them. 

Their own cells were very dirty, vaulted 
dens, “suited,” says M. Sonnini, “ to the 
slothful and ignorant wretches by whom 
they are inhabited.” He certainly was 
not favorably impressed by this “ reli- 
gious” brotherhood, whom he describes 
as sunk in vice and laziness. There were 
in all twenty-three persons in the monas- 
tery. Their dress was, to his eyes, as 
unpleasant as was their coarse food to his 
palate. It consisted only of a sort of robe, 
worn day and night over a long shirt of 
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black linen, dirty and unwashed. Its dis- 
mal color, and the dark complexion, short 
stature, and mean appearance of the wear- 
ers, were extremely repulsive. M. Son- 
nini describes these modern Coptic monks 
as the most filthy and disgusting of man- 
kind. 

Nevertheless, in the pursuit of science, 
he lodged in this monastery for some 
time, sharing the coarse fare of the in- 
mates, which consisted only of biscuit 
made of flour of lentils and rice boiled in 
salt and water, without any sort of season- 
ing, detestable cheese, and now and then 
a little honey, with no beverage save 
brackish and ill-tasting water. How he 
must have longed to exchange this hateful 
food for a comfortable dinner in Paris, 
and how he must have sympathized with 
the Israelites, when, weary of desert fare, 
they craved a return to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt! 

The monastic food supplies were all 
voluntary contributions from the Coptic 
peasants, who from time to time come to 
the monasteries in the desert to worship 
and do penance. Further supplies are 
sent thrice a year by the wealthier Copts 
of Cairo, and the caravans which bring 
these offerings are invariably respected 
by the Arabs, who consider the monastery 
as, in a manner, their own storehouse, 
where they can always count on claiming 
food whenever they pass near. In all 
these monasteries, a cord hangs from the 
wall, and any one approaching unper- 
ceived, has but to pull the rope, which 
rings a small bell, and so summon the 
brethren. Then provisions are let down 
for the use of the wayfarer. 

These monastic retreats must have been 
very numerous in olden times. Two mon- 
asteries, and two other deserted buildings, 
lay within a radius of two leagues from 
that of which we speak, which, however, 
was the most important, being the reposi- 
tory of the sacred bodies of no fewer than 
seven saints, of whom the most revered 
were St. Maximous and St. Domadious. 
These precious relics were, of course, en- 
shrined in the church; but the Arabs 
confided to the travellers their belief that 
the bones thus treasured were those of 
camels and asses, which had died in the 
desert and had been carefully collected by 
the monks. 

Four of these great monasteries were 
specially renowned for their libraries, 
namely, Deyr Suriana, Deyr Baramoos, 
Amba Bishoi, and that of St. Macarius. 
From these many valuable ancient manu- 











scripts in Arabic, Coptic, and Syriac have 
been rescued, and committed to the care 
of more intelligent guardians than the 
modern Coptic monks. 

According to M. Sonnini’s account, even 
the religious services in the monastery 
were not always edifying, as frequent dis- 
putes arose among the monks as to what 
psalms and anthems they should sing, and 
the squalling of Turkish and Arabic airs, 
with an accompaniment of noisy, clashing 
cymbals, made the church re-echo with a 
medley of jarring sounds. 

He made a point, however, of being 
frequently present at service during the 
day, though he declined to attend the 
midnight mass. As a French Catholic, 
his attention was naturally chiefly attracted 
by the points of difference in ritual. He 
was struck by the attitude of devotion. 
“The monks,” he says, “neither kneel, 
sit, nor stand, but remain on their feet, 
leaning against the wall, with their bodies 
bent forward, and supporting themselves 
on a kind of crutch, in the form of the 
letter T” (which is the form of the cross 
commonly accepted by the Coptic Church). 

“The chancel is separate, and kept 
shut, as in the Greek churches. The 
priest celebrates mass with water. The 
sacred vessels are of glass. Common 
bread is consecrated; the priest cuts it 
in pieces, and mixes it with consecrated 
water. Of this, he eats a few spoonfuls, 
and then administers a spoonful to all 
present. 

“ After the communion, the officiating 
priest washes his hands, places himself at 
the door of the chancel, with his wet hands 
extended, and every person goes in pro- 
cession to present his face to be stroked, 
so that the faces of the congregation 
serve instead of a towel. 

“‘ During the mass the priest also blesses 
little round loaves, which are not half 
baked; these he distributes at the conclu- 
sion of the services, a distribution which 
is not always made without some quarrels. 
The priest who celebrates mass is dressed 
in a kind of white shirt, made with a cowl, 
and covered with little crosses. During 
the other prayers he wears only a large 
fillet of white linen, with similar little 
crosses, half twisted round his head in the 
form of a turban, and the two ends hang- 
ing down before and behind. 

“These Copts are fond of the bustle of 
rites and ceremonies, which rapidly suc- 
ceed each other. They are always in 
motion during the time of the service. 
The officiating monk, in particular, is in 
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constant exercise; he is every momert 
scattering incense over the saints, the pic- 
tures, the books, etc. At every one of 
the operations he kisses his left hand. 
After having made frequent use of his 
censer, he runs up to each of the persons 
present, applies his hand to their forehead, 
and again seizes hold of hiscenser. When 
all his rounds are finished, he gives his 
benediction with a small cross, on the top 
of which he first sticks a little bit of wax 
taper. When the whole service is over, 
every one of the congregation goes and 
kisses a little cushion, covered with a 
greasy cloth, then a cross, and afterwards 
the shrine of the saints, on which he rubs 
and rolls his head.” 

Hussein refused to remain at this spot 
for more than one night, but for five days 
did this enquiring Frenchman remain in 
the dreary monastery of Zaidi el Bara- 
moos, at the end of which time he secured 
the escort of another friendly Bedouin 
sheik. 

On his departure he purposed making 
a moderate offering in return for “the 
disagreeable entertainment” he had re- 
ceived. His purse having been well-nigh 
emptied by the Arabs, he could not af- 
ford to be extraordinarily liberal, but con- 
sidered that six sequins would be ample 
payment for five days’ lodging and board 
on lentil bread, with lentils boiled in salt 
and water. 

This, however, was by no means the 
view taken by Father Michael, the supe- 
rior, an emaciated, wizened, and avaricious 
old man, who told him that it was proper 
that he should make an offering for the 
convent, which, he observed, required to 
be entirely whitewashed. He should also 
give something towards the embellish- 
ment of the church; and must make an 
offering for the poor, and also to himself 
as superior. For these various items he 
modestly demanded six hundred sequins. 
On learning how widely different were the 
calculations of the stray lamb whom he 
had counted on so effectually fleecing, the 
old man flew into a terrible passion, called 
on the saints to avenge such ingratitude, 
and prayed that Heaven would speedily 
send to the convent some tribe of hostile 
Arabs, whom he could commission to pur- 
sue the ungenerous stranger, and avenge 
his cause. Finding, however, that his 
alternative lay in accepting six sequins or 
nothing, he sent a messenger, at the last 
moment, to request that they might be 
bestowed on him, and the traveller went 
on his way with small respect for the 
monks of the Nitrian desert. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT was natural that this occurrence 
should take a great hold of the girl’s mind. 
It was not the first time that she had 
speculated concerning their life. A life 
which one has always lived, indeed, the 
conditions of which have been familiar 
and inevitable since childhood, is not a 
matter which awakens questions in the 
mind. However extraordinary its condi- 
tions may be, they are natural; they are 
life to the young soul which has had no 
choice in the matter. Still, there are cu- 
riosities which will arise. General Gaunt 
foamed at the mouth when he talked of 
the way in which he had been treated by 
the people “at home;” but still he went 
“home” in the summer as a matter of 
course ; and as for the Durants, it was a 
subject of the fondest consideration with 
them when they could afford themselves 
that greatest of delights. They all talked 
about the cold, the fogs, the pleasure of 
getting back to the sunshine when they 
returned ; but this made no difference in 
the fact that to go home was their thought 
all the year, and the most salient point in 
theirlives. “ Why do we never go home?” 
Frances had often asked herself. And 
both these families, and all the people to 
whom she had ever talked, the strangers 
who went and came, and those whom they 
met in the rambles which the Warings, 
too, were forced to take in the hot weather, 
when the mistral was blowing, talked con- 
tinually of their country, of their parish, 
of their village, of where they lived, and 
where they had been born. But on these 
points Mr. Waring never said a word. 
And whereas Mrs. Gaunt could talk of 
nothing but her family, who were scat- 
tered all over the world, and the Durants 
met people they knew at every turn, the 
Warings knew nobody, had no relations, 
no house at home, and apparently had 
been born nowhere in particular, as Fran- 
ces sometimes said to herself with more 
annoyance than humor. Sometimes she 
wondered whether she had ever had a 
mother. 

These thoughts, indeed, occurred but 
fitfully now and then, when some incident 
brought more forcibly than usual under 
her notice the difference between herself 
and others. She did not brood over them, 
her life being quite pleasant and comfort- 
able to herself, and no necessity laid upon 
her to elucidate its dimnesses. But yet 
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they came across her mind from time to 
time. She had not been brought face to 
face with any old friend of her father’s, 
that she could remember, until now. She 
had never heard any question raised about 
his past life. And yet no doubt he hada 
past life, like every other man, and there 
was something in it, something, she could 
not guess what, which had made him un- 
like other men. 

Frances had a great deal of self-com- 
mand. She did not betray her agitation 
to her father; she did not ask him any 
questions; she told him about the green- 
grocer and the fisherman, these two im- 
portant agents in the life of the Riviera, 
and of what she had seen in the Marina, 
even the Savona pots; but she did not 
disturb his meal and his digestion by any 
reference tothe English strangers. She 
postponed, until she had time to think of 
it, all reference to this second meeting. 
She had by instinct made no reply to the 
question about where she lived; but she 
knew that there would be no difficulty in 
discovering that, and that her father might 
be subject at any moment to invasion by 
this old acquaintance, whom he had evi- 
dently no desire to see. What should she 
do? The whole matter wanted thought 
— whether she should ask him what to 
do; whether she should take it upon her- 
self; whether she should disclose to him 
her newborn curiosity and anxiety, or con- 
ceal that in her own bosom; whether she 
should tell him frankly what she felt — 
that she was worthy to be trusted, and 
that it was the right of his only child to 
be prepared for all emergencies, and to be 
acquainted with her family and her ante- 
cedents, if not with his —all these were 
things to be thought over. Surely she 
had a right, if any one had a right. But 
she would not stand-upon that. 

She sat by herself all day and thought, 
putting forward all the arguments on 
either side. If there was, as there might 
be, something wrong in that past — some- 
thing guilty, which might make her look 
on her father with different eyes, he had 
a right to be silent; and she no right, 
none whatever, to insist upon such a rev- 
elation. And what end would it serve? 
If she had relations or a family from whom 
she had been separated, would not the 
revelation fill her with eager desire to 
know them, and open a fountain of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent in her life, if 
she were not permitted todo so? Would 
she not chafe at the banishment, if she 
found out that somewhere there was a 
home; that she had “ belongings ” like all 
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the rest of the world? These were little 
feeble barriers which she set up against 
the strong tide of consciousness in her 
that she was to be trusted, that she ought 
to know. Whatever it was, and however 
she might bear it, was it not true that she 
ought to know? She was not a fool, ora 
child. Frances knew that her eighteen 
years had brought more experience, more 
sense to her than Tasie’s forty; that she 
was Capable of understanding, capable of 
keeping a secret—and was it not her 
own secret, the explanation of the enigma 
of her life as well as of his? 

This course of reflection went on in her 
mind until the evening, and it was some- 
what quickened by a little conversation 
which she had in the afternoon with the 
servants. Domenico was going out. It 
was early in the afternoon, the moment of 
leisure, when one meal with all its respon- 
sibilities was over, and the second great 
event of the day, the dinner, not yet im- 
minent. It was the hour when Mariuccia 
sat in the anteroom and did her sewing, 
her mending, her knitting — whatever was 
wanted. This was a large and lofty room, 
not very light, with a great window, look- 
ing out only into the court of the palazzo 
—in which stood a great table and a few 
tall chairs. The smaller anteroom, from 
which the long suite of rooms opened on 
either side, communicated with this, as 
did also the corridor, which ran all the 
length of the house, and the kitchen and 
its appendages on the other side. There 
is always abundance of space of this kind 
in every old Italian house. Here Mari- 
uccia established herself whenever she 
was free to leave her cooking and her 
kitchen work. She was a comely, middle- 
aged woman, with a dark gown, a white 
apron, a little shawl on her shoulders, 
large earrings, and a gold cross at her 
neck, which was a little more visible than 
is common with English women of her 
class. Her hair was crisp and curly, and 
never had been covered with anything, 
save, when she went to church, a shawl 
or veil— and Mariuccia’s olive complex- 
ion and ruddy tint feared no encounter of 
the sun. Domenico was tall and spare 
and brown, a grave man with little jest in 
him; but his wife was always ready to 
laugh. He came out hat in hand while 
Frances stood by the table inspecting 
Mariuccia’s work. “I am going out,” he 
said; “and this is the hour when the En- 
glish gentlefolks pay visits. See that thou 
remember what the padrone said.” 

“What did the padrone say?” cried 
Frances, pricking up her ears. 
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“Signorina, it was to my wife I was 
speaking,” said Domenico. 

“That I understand; but I wish to 
know as well. Was papa expecting a 
visit? What did he say?” 

“The padrone himself will tell the si- 
gnorina,” said Domenico, “all that is in- 
tended for her. Some things are for the 
servants, some for the family; Mariuccia 
knows what I mean.” 

“You are an ass, ’Menico,” said his 
wife calmly. “Why shouldn’t the dear 
child know? It is nothing to be concerned 
about, my soul —only that the padrone 
does not receive, and again that he does 
not receive, and that he never receives. 
I must repeat this till the Ave Maria, if 
necessary, till the strangers accept it and 
go away.” 

* Are these special orders,” said Fran- 
ces, ‘or has it always been so? I don’t 
think that it has always been so.” 

Domenico had gone out while his wife 
was speaking, with a half-threatening and 
wholly disapproving look, as if he would 
not involve himself in the responsibility 
which Mariuccia had taken upon her. 

“Carina, don’t trouble yourself about 
it. It has always been so in the spirit, if 
not in the letter,” said Mariuccia. “ Figure 
to yourself Domenico or me letting in any 
one, any one that chose to come, to dis- 
turb the signor padrone! That would be 
impossible. It appears, however, that 
there is some one down there in the hotels 
to whom the padrone has a great objection, 
greater than totheothers. It is no secret, 
nothing to trouble you. But ’Menico, 
though he is a good man, is not very wise. 
Che / you know that as well as I.” 

“And what will you do if this gentle- 
man will not pay any attention—if he 
comes in all the same? ‘The English 
don’t understand what it means when you 
say you do not receive. You must say he 
is not in; he has gone out; he is not at 
home.” 

“Che! che! che/” cried Mariuccia; 
— deceiver! But that would be a 
le. 

Frances shook her head. “Yes; I 
suppose so,” she said with a troubled 
look; “but if you don’t say it, the En- 
glishman will come in all the same.” 

“ He will come in, then, over my body, 
cried Mariuccia with a cheerful laugh, 
Standing square and solid against the 
door. 

This gave the last impulse to Frances’s 
thoughts. She could not go on with her 
study of the palms. She sat with her 
pencil in her hand, and the color growing 
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dry, thinking all the afternoon through. It 
was very certain, then, that her father 
would not expose himself to another meet- 
ing with the strangers who called them- 
selves his friends; innocent people who 
would not harm any one, Frances was 
sure. They were tourists — that was evi- 
dent; and they might be vulgar —that 
was possible. But she was sure that there 
was no harm in them. It could only be 
that her father was resolute to shut out his 
past, and let no one know what had been. 
This gave her an additional impulse, in- 
stead of discouragement. If it was so 
serious, and he so determined, then surely 
there must be something that it was cer- 
tain she, his only child, ought to know, 
She waited till the evening with a gradu- 
ally growing excitement; but not until 
after dinner, after the soothing cigarette, 
which he puffed so slowly and luxuriously 
in the loggia, did she venture to speak. 
Then the day was over. It could not put 
him out, nor spoil his appetite, nor risk 
his digestion. To be sure, it might inter- 
fere with his sleep; but after considera- 
tion, Frances did not think that a very 
serious matter, probably because she had 
never known what it was to pass a wake- 
ful night. She began, however, with the 
greatest caution and care. 

“ Papa,” she said, “I want to consult 
you about something Tasie was saying.” 

“Ah! that must be something very se- 
rious, no doubt.” 

** Not serious, perhaps ; but She 
wants to teach me to play.” - 

“To play !—What? Croquet? or whist, 
perhaps? I have always heard she was 
excellent at both.” 

“ These are games, papa,” said Frances 
with a touch of severity. “She means 
the piano, which is very different.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Waring, taking the 
cigarette from his lips and sending a 
larger puff of smoke into the dim air; 
“very different indeed, Frances. It is 
anything but a game to hear Miss Tasie 
play.” 

“‘ She says,” continued Frances, with a 
certain constriction in her throat, “that 
every lady is expected to play — to play a 
little at least, even if she has not much 
taste for it. She thinks, when we go 
home —that all our relations will be so 
surprised ——” 

She stopped, having no breath to go 
further, and watched as well as she could, 
through the dimness and through the mist 
of agitation in her own eyes, her father’s 
face. He made no sign; he did not dis- 
turb even the easy balance of his foot, 
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stretched out along the pavement. After 
another pause, he said in the same indif- 
ferent tone: “ As we are not going home, 
and as you have no relations in particular, 
I don’t think your friend’s argument is 
very strong. Do you?” 

“O papa, I don’t want indeed to be in- 
quisitive or trouble you, but I should like 
to know!” 

“ What?” he said with the same com- 
posure. “If I think that a lady, whether 
she has any musical taste or not, ought to 


play? Well, that is a very simple ques- 
tion. I don’t, whatever Miss Tasie may 
say.” 


“It is not that,” Frances said, regain- 
ing a little control of herself. “I said I 
did not know of any relations we had. 
But Tasie said there must be cousins; we 
must have cousins, everybody has cous- 
ins. That is true, is it not?” 

“In most cases, certainly,” Mr. Waring 
said; “and a great nuisance too.” 

“JT don’t think it would bea nuisance 
to have people about one’s own age, be- 
longing to one —not strangers — people 
who were interested in you, to whom you 
could say anything. Brothers and sis- 
ters, that would be the best; but cousins 
—Ithink, papa, cousins would be very 
nice.” 

* T will tell you, if you like, of one cousin 
you have,” her father said. 

The heart of Frances swelled as if it 
would leap out of her breast. She put her 
hands together, turning full round upon 
him in an attitude of supplication and de- 
light. “O papa!” she cried with enthu- 
siasm, breathless for his next word. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, Frances. He 
is in reality your firstcousin. He is fifty. 
He is a great sufferer from gout. He has 
lived so well in the early part of his life, 
that he is condemned to slops now, and 
spends most of his time in an easy-chair. 
He has the temper of a demon, and swears 
at everybody that comes near him. He 
is very red in the face, very bleared about 
the eyes, very 

“QO papa!” she cried in a very differ- 
ent tone. She was so much disappointed, 
that the sudden downfall had almost a 
physical effect upon her, as if she had 
fallen from a height. Her father laughed 





softly while she gathered all her strength 
together to regain command of herself, 
and the laugh had a jarring effect upon 
her nerves, of which she had never been 
conscious till now. 

“I don’t suppose that he would care 
much whether you played the piano or 
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not; or that you would care much, my 
dear, what he thought.” 

“For all that, papa,” said Frances, re- 
covering herself, “it is a little interesting 
to know there is somebody, even if he is 
not at all what one thought. Where does 
he live, and what is his name? That will 
give me one little landmark in England, 
where there is none now.” 

“Not a very reasonable satisfaction,” 
said her father lazily, but without any 
other reply. “,In my life, 1 have always 
found relations a nuisance. Happy are 
they who have none; and next best is to 
cast them off and do without them. Asa 
matter of fact, it is every one for himself 
in this world.” 

Frances was silenced, though not con- 
vinced. She looked with some anxiety 
at the outline of her father’s spare and 
lengthy figure laid out in the basket chair, 
one foot moving slightly, which was a 
habit he had, the whole extended in per- 
fect rest and calm. He was not angry; 
he was not disturbed. The questions 
which she had put with so much mental 
perturbation had not affected him at all. 
She felt that she might dare further with- 
out fear. 

“When I was out to-day,” she said, 
faltering a little, “1 met — that gentleman 
again.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Waring —no more; 
but he ceased to shake his foot, and turned 
towards her the merest hair’s-breadth, so 
little, that it was impossible to say he had 
moved, and yet there was a change. 

“And the lady,” said Frances, breath- 
less. “I am sure they wanted to be kind. 
They asked me a great many questions.” 

He gave a faint laugh, but it was not 
without a little quiver in it. “What a 
good thing that you could not answer 
them!” he said. 

“ Do you think so, papa? 
unhappy. It looked as if you could not 
trust me. I should have been ashamed 
to say I did not know; which is the truth 
—for I know nothing, not so much as 
where I was born!” cried the girl. “It 
is very humiliating, when you are asked 
about. your own father, to say you don’t 
know. So I said it was time for break- 
fast, and you would be waiting; and ran 
away.” 

“The best thing you could have done, 
my dear. Discretion in a woman, or a 
girl, is always the better part of valor. I 
think you got out of that very cleverly,” 
Mr. Waring said. 

And that was all. 


I was rather 


He did not seem to 
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think another word was needed. He did 
not even rise and go away, as Frances 
had known him to do when the conversa- 
tion was not to his mind. She could not 
see his face, but his attitude was un- 
changed. He had recovered his calm, if 
there had ever been any disturbance of it. 
But as for Frances, her heart was thump- 
ing against her breast, her pulses beating 
in her ears, her lips parched and dry. 
“] wish,” she cried, “oh, I wish you 
would tell me something, papa! Do you 
think I would talk of things you don’t 
want talked about? lam not achild any 
longer; and I am not silly, as perhaps 
you think.” 

“On the contrary, my dear,” said Mr. 
Waring, “I think you are often very sen- 
sible.” 

“Papa! oh, how can you say that, how 
can you say such things — and then leave 
me as if | were a baby, knowing noth- 
ing!” 

“My dear,” he said (with the sound of 
a smile in his voice, she thought to her- 
self), “you are very hard to please. Must 
not I say that you are sensible? I think 
it is the highest compliment I can pay 
you.” 

“QO papa!” Disappointment and mor- 
tification, and the keen sense of being 
fooled, which is so miserable to the young, 
took her very breath away. The exasper- 
ation with which we discover that not only 
is no explanation, no confidence to be 
given us, but the very occasion for it ig- 
nored, and our anxiety baffled by a smile 
—a mortification to which women are so 
often subject — flooded her being. She 
had hard ado not to burst into angry tears, 
not to betray the sense of cruelty and in- 
justice which overwhelmed her; but who 
could have seen any injustice or cruelty in 
the gentleness of his tone, his soft reply? 
Frances subdued herself as best she could 
in her dark corner of the loggia, glad at 
least that he could not see the spasm that 
passed over her, the acute misery and 
irritation of her spirit. It would be 
strange if he did not divine something of 
what was going on within her, but he took 
no notice. He began in the same tone, 
as if one theme was quite as important 
as the other, to remark upon the unusual 
heaviness of the clouds which hid the 
moon. “If we were in England, I should 
say there was a storm brewing,” he said. 
“ Even here, I think we shall have some 
rain. Don’t you feel that little creep in 
the air, something sinister, as if there 
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was a bad angel about? And Domenico, 
I see, has brought the lamp. I vote we 
go in.” 

“ Are there any bad angels?” she cried, 
to give her impatience vent. 

He had risen up, and stood swaying 
indolently from one foot to the other. 
“ Bad angels? O yes,” he said; “abun- 
dance; very different from devils, who 
are honest —like the fiends in the pic- 
tures, unmistakable. The others, _. 
know, deceive. Don’t you remember 


How there looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright, 

And how he knew it was a fiend, 
That miserable knight.” 


He turned and went into the salone, 
repeating these words in an undertone to 
himself. But there was in his face none 
of the bitterness or horror with which 
they must have been said by one who had 
ever in his own person made that dis- 
covery. He was quite calm, meditative, 
marking with a slight intonation and 
movement of his head the cadence of the 
poetry. 

Frances stayed behind in the darkness. 
She had not the practice which we ac- 
quire in later life; she could not hide the 
excitement which was still coursing 
through her veins. She went to the cor- 
ner of the loggia which was nearest the 
sea, and caught in her face the rush of the 
rising breeze, which flung at her the first 
drops of the coming rain. A storm on 
that soft coast is a welcome break in the 
monotony of the clear skies and unchang- 
ing color. After a while her father called 
to her that the rain was coming in, that the 
windows must be shut; and she hurried 
in, brushing by Domenico, who had come 
to close everything up, and who looked at 
her reproachfully as she rushed past him. 
She came behind her father’s chair and 
leaned over to kiss him. “I have got a 
little wet, and I think I had better go to 
bed,” she said. : 

“ Yes, surely, if you wish it, my dear,” 
said Mr. Waring. Something moist had 
touched his forehead, which was too warm 
to be rain. He waited politely till she 
had gone before he wiped it off. It was 
the edge of a tear, hot, miserable, full of 
anger as well as pain, which had made 
that mark upon his high white forehead. 
It made him pause for a minute or two in 
his reading. ‘Poor little girl!” he said 
with a sigh. Perbaps he was not so in- 
sensible as he seemed, 
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From The Westminster Review. 
ENGLISH CHARACTER AND MANNERS AS 

PORTRAYED LY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE common obstacle to any profitable 
discussion of national defects or qualities, 
lies much less in the difficulty of estimat- 
ing a character, or set of characters, when 
given, than in the difficulty of agreeing as 
to what characters shall be considered 
representative. The variety of individu- 
als is so immense, the range of each ob- 
server is comparatively so limited, that no 
two judgments are likely toagree. When 
A, generalizing from the two or three 
dozen instances which have come under 
his eye, asserts, for instance, that the 
French are a vain nation, it may be easy 
for B, supported by an experience of about 
the same extent, to qualify or contradict 
the statement, and meet each instance in 
his opponent’s record with a different in- 
stance taken from his own. The two ob- 
servers will thus be unable to join issue. 
Both are correct in casting up their fig- 
ures, but if the items be dissimilar, how 
shall the totals be the same? There is 
but one escape from such a quandary, the 
appeal, namely, to a wider experience and 
aricher record. Let Aand B subordinate 
their own few specimens to the great col- 
lection made by the most competent ob- 
servers of the time (the French, of course, 
standing foremost in the list), let them 
note the features most common to the 
series, the types under which the promis- 
cuous diversities may most satisfactorily 
be classed, and then when they have 
effected this, they will be able to resume 
their discussion with a reasonable pros- 
pect of ending in agreement. 

It is neither in the purpose nor the 
power of the present writer to undertake, 
on any so formidable a basis, an inquiry | 
into the character and manners of modern | 





Englishmen. 


~ : ° ak | 
Sufficient for his ambition 
it will be if he succeeds in presenting a 
fair abstract from the writings of a single 


English novelist. He hopes, however, 
that this endeavor may be regarded as a 
stepintheright direction. The testimony | 
of good novelists, as regards the character | 
of their own countrymen, is certainly | 
among the most available and trustworthy. 
Let it not be objected that fiction is no} 
proper test of fact. The accidents of good | 
novels are fictitious; the essentials are all | 
real. A novelist must of necessity be an | 
excellent observer; he is thrown by his | 
calling into contact with all sorts and con. | 
ditions of men, and he is nothing unless 
he can retain a correct conception of all 
these, and evolve therefrom true types. | 
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His experience has the advantage of be- 
ing cast into a concrete form, and placed 
on record in a manner accessible and in- 
telligible to all. With him we have to 
fear no abstract judgments, no vague gen- 
eralizations, no maxims which are both 
true and false, according to the sense in 
which they may be taken, the mental 
restrictions under which they are repeated. 
The novelist must show us real men and 
women, bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, and he must place them in such 
circumstances as will compel characteris- 
tic action on their part, and shed a light 
into the inmost recesses of their mental, 
moral mechanism. If he does this in 
such a way as to carry us along with him, 
and command the recognition of his pup- 
pets as our brethren, what better ground 
can we desire for the appreciation of our 
race and time? 

It will be objected that the novelist has 
other aims than that of simply holding the 
mirror up to nature; that bis preoccupa- 
tion must be also, if not chiefly, to fasci- 
nate and to amuse; that his tendency will 
therefore be to strain the proportions both 
of good and evil; that his characters must 
be selected for effect; and hence, that 
even though each separate delineation 
should have its counterpart in life, the 
novel will not represent that average 
humanity which mainly constitutes the 
nation. But whether this objection be 
true or false as regards novelists in gen- 
eral, it does not apply, at any rate, to the 
particular writer we have now in view. 
Anthony Trollope is not only eminently a 
realist (without which he would be noth- 
ing to our present purpose), but a realist 
whose taste was evidently to portray com- 
monplace reality. Asa painter, he would 
have preferred a leaden sky and diffused 
light; as an architect, the unpretending, 
comfortable dwelling-house ; as a botanist, 
the herbs which may be found in every 
lane. He eschews effect even in his plots, 
and scorns to have any secrets from his 
readers: “How grievous a thing,” he 
says, “itis to have the pleasure of your 
novel destroyed by the ill-considered tri- 
umph of a previous reader!” * 


“Oh, you needn’t be alarmed for Augusta ; 
of course she accepts Gustavus in the end!” 
“ How very ill-natured you are, Susan !” says 
Kitty, with tears in her eyes; “I don’t care a 
bit about it now!” “Dear Kitty, if you will 
read my book, you may defy the ill-nature of 
your sister. There shall be no secret that she 
can tell you. Nay, take the last chapter, if you 


* Barchester Towers. 
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please ; learn from its pages all the results of 
our troubled story, and the story shall have 
lost none of its interest, if, indeed, there be 
any interest in it to lose,” 

Like plot, like characters — the novelist 
who insists that everything shall be above- 
board in the former, will hardly look for 
any sensational goodness or badness in 
the latter. And indeed Anthony Trollope 
is so exclusive in this respect that even 
such a one as Henry Esmond will hardly 
g° down with him. The heroic is his 

ugbear ; he tells us in a dozen places that 
as he has not met with it in nature, neither 
shall his readers find it in his writings. 
At heart he disbelieves in it, and grows 
fretful at the mere suggestion of it. It 
has been remarked of the great Balzac 
that whenever he depicts a particularly 
good character, he is at pains to account 
for the phenomenon, and show it to be 
the product of peculiar circumstances. A 
similar comment would be true of Trol- 
lope. And on the other hand, whenever 
he depicts some character exceptionally 
base, it is rarely without some palliation. 
He says to the reader: “ You are as- 
tounded at such meanness, are you not? 
but you forget, my friends, that we are 
behind the scenes. If you and I were to 
be turned inside out, as the custom is in 
novels, I doubt whether we should exhibit 
a much fairer spectacle.” And there is 
no doubt but that, in speaking thus, he is 
perfectly sincere. 

Now, there is peculiar interest in study- 
ing the record of an observer such as this. 
Doubtless he saw nature through a col- 
ored glass (as we all do), but colored rays, 
when properly commingled, are the very 
constituents of white light. In what pre- 
cise proportion shall the indigo combine 
with the yellow and the red, — that, alas! 
is a question which each individual must 
determine approximately for himself, since 
there is no scientific method of determin- 
ing it. We should be sorry indeed if 
Trollope’s delineation of English men and 
women were to be accepted unreservedly, 
for the picture is a gloomy one — far 
gloomier, to our eye, than the author had 
any consciousness of. Be that as it may, 
the work is good and valuable of its kind 
— so true, so faithful of detail, so exempt 
from idealization that Trollope has often 
been described by his contemporaries as 
a photographer rather than a painter. A 
photographer? Well, then, without fur- 
ther preamble, let us turn over the pages 
of his album, and examine in the first 
place the collection of his English gentle- 
men, 
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The first, and perhaps also the most 
durable, impression is that expressed by 
the senator from Mickewa (the Hon. Elias 
Gotobed) when his friend John Morton 
takes him to a “ meet” near Bragton.* 


“Everything is so gloomy,” observes the 
Senator, as he lights his third cigar. “I’ve 
been watching that young man in the pink 
boots for the last half-hour, and he hasn’t 
spoken a word to any one.” 

“ Perhaps he is a stranger,” suggests Mor- 
ton, 

“ And that’s the way you treat him!” 


The senator’s remark is true not only of 
the Bragton meet, but of all the other hu- 
man groups to which Trollope introduces 
us. There is a heaviness in the social 
atmosphere, a certain latent moodiness of 
temper, which is rendered all the more 
perceptible by the efforts made to mask 
or to dispel it. Weare inclined to believe 
that a nation’s capabilities of enjoyment 
are in inverse ratio to the pains expended 
in ministering thereto. Now, of all pleas- 
ure-seeking apparatus in the world, the 
English is surely the most costly, the most 
elaborate, the most unproductive. 


“ Have you ever observed, Grace,” says Lily 
Dale f¢ to her friend, Miss Crawley, ** how much 
amusement gentlemen require, and how im- 
perative it is that some other game should be 
provided when one game fails? Now, with 
women, it is supposed that they can amuse 
themselves, or live without amusement. Once 
or twice in a year, perhaps, something is done 
for them, There is an arrow-shooting party, 
or a ball, or a picnic. But the catering for 
men’s sport is never-ending, and is always 
paramount to everything else. And yet the 
pet game of the day never goes off properly. 
In partridge time, the partridges are wild and 
won’t come to be killed. In hunting time the 
foxes won’t run straight ...; they show no 
spirit and will take to ground to save their 
brushes, Then comes a nipping frost, and 
skating is proclaimed, but the ice is always 
rough, and the woodcocks have deserted the 
country. As for salmon, when the summer 
comes round, I do believe that they suffer a 
great deal about the salmon. I’m sure they 
never catch any. So they go back to their 
clubs and their cards and their billiards, and 
abuse their cooks and blackball their friends.” 


But the subject deserves graver in- 
vestigation than is afforded us by a con- 
versation savoring somewhat of levity: 
we must let the sportsmen speak for 
themselves. Take foxhunting, that most 
characteristic of English pastimes, as an 
instance. What an organization it re- 


* The American Senator. 
t The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
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quires, what concatenation, management, 
and labor; what a concourse of social 
forces must be brought to bear on it; 
what an amount of broken collarbones 
have to be taken into the purchase! Let 
us say nothing as to the morality of the 
pursuit — an allusion may be made to this 
hereafter — let us look upon it, now, simply 
in its instrumentality to pleasure. Sup- 
pose, if you please, that the preliminaries 
have all been vanquished; that the county 
has been canvassed, and the necessary 
amount of subscriptions got together; that 
a suitable master of the hounds has been 
selected, willing (like Lord Chiltern) * to 
get up at three o’clock of the morning to 
inspect his kennels, and devote his vital 
energies exclusively to this engrossing 
work of love ; suppose that the neighboring 
gentry, far and wide, have been inoculated 
with the foxhunting virus; that woods 
and gorse coverts have been cultivated in 
the right proportion; that pheasants have 
been kept subordinate; that farmers have 
been conciliated — nay, interested in hav- 
ing their young crops ridden over, or their 
fences broken down —that Goarly ¢ has 
been brought to justice for strewing poi- 
soned herrings in his copse ; suppose that 
the winter morning is bright, and yet not 
frosty; that the scent lies well, that 
Trumpeton Wood is not drawn blank; that 
the fox is not “chopped up,” and does 
not take to earth; that the master of the 
hounds, by dint of imprecations, prevents 
the impatient horsemen from “ getting 
away ” too soon; that the fox runs straight, 
and that the gentlemen of the hunt, after 
dawdling three hours in the wood, are at 
last gratified with a twenty minutes’ gallop 
across country; suppose, we say, that all 
this has been accomplished, what then is 
the reward? Let us listen to a bit of con- 
versation between Lord Chiltern and Miss 
Palliser, as they are riding home, one 
November afternoon, while the huntsman 
and the whips are trotting on before them 
with the hounds.t 


“You call that a good run, don’t you?” says 
Miss Palliser. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ What was the matter with it? I declare 
it seems to me that something is always wrong. 
Men like hunting better than anything else, 
and yet I never find any man contented.” 

“In the first place, we didn’t kill.” 

“You know you’re short of foxes at Gart- 
low,” said Miss Palliser, who, as is the manner 


* Phineas Redux. 
t The American Senator, 
¢ Phineas Redux, 


with all hunting ladies, liked to show that she 
understood the affairs of the hunt. 

“If I knew there were but one fox in a 
county, and I got upon that one fox, I would 
like to kill that one fox— barring a vixen in 
March.” 

“T thought it very nice. It was fast enough 
for anybody.” 

“ You might go as fast with a drag, if that’s 
all. Ill tell you something else. We should 
have killed him if Maule hadn’t ridden over 
the hounds when we came out of the little 
wood. I spoke very sharply to him.” 

“T heard you, Lord Chiltern.” 

* And I suppose you thought I was a brute?” 

“Who? I? No, I didn’t—not particu- 
larly, you know. Men do say such things to 
one another.” 

“ He doesn’t mind it, I fancy.” 

“I suppose a man doesn’t like to be told 
that directly he shows himself in a run the 
sport is all over, and the hounds ought to be 
taken home?” 

“Did I say that? I don’t remember what I 
said, but I know he made me angry. Come, 
let us trot on. They can take the hounds 
home without us.”.... 

At that moment Gerard Maule rode up be- 
hind them with a cigar in his mouth, appar- 
ently quite unconscious of the displeasure as 
to which Miss Palliser had supposed he was 
chewing the cud in solitude. 

" “ That was a goodish thing, Chiltern?” said 
eo 

“Very good!” 

“And the hounds hunted him well to the 

end?” 

“Very well!” 

“Tt’s odd how the scent will die away in a 
moment. You see they couldn’t carry on a 
field, after they got out of the copse.” 

“Not a field!” 

“ Considering all things, I’m glad we didn’t 
kill him.” 

“Uncommon glad,” said Lord Chiltern. 

Then they rode on in silence for half an 
hour (!), at the end of which Gerard pulled out 
his cigar-case and lit a new cigar from the old 
one, which he threw away. 

“ Have a baccy, Chiltern?” he said. 

“No, thank you—I never smoke going 
home ; my mind is too full ; I’ve all that family 
behind to think of, and I’m generally out of 
sorts with the miseries of the day. I must say 
another word to Cox, or I should have to go 
to the kennels on my way home.” And so he 
dropped behind... . 

Just before they reached Harrington Hall, 
up came Lord Chiltern, full of wrath. One of 
the men’s horses was thoroughly broken-down, 
and, as the Master said, wasn’t worth the sad- 
dle he carried. He didn’t care a for the 





horse, but the man hadn’t told him. “ At this 
rate, there won’t be anything to carry anybody 
by Christmas.” 

“You'll have to buy some more,” said 
Gerard Maule. 





“Buy some more!” said Lord Chiltern, 
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turning round and looking at the man. “ He 
talks of buying horses as he would sugar- 
plums.” Then they trotted in at the gate, and 
in two minutes were at the hall door. 


Much more might be quoted from Trol- 
lope’s hunting scenes, for it is a subject 
in which his own interest never flags, and 
to which he constantly recurs. It is, in- 
deed, so illustrative of character and man- 
ners that a monography of the hunting 
field might easily be made to embrace all 
the principal traits of Trollope’s English- 
men. The limited space at our disposal 
does not permit us to do more, however, 
than glance at each aspect of our subject. 
The characteristics of all English sport 
remain, moreover, essentially the same. 
The exercise is generally violent, and 
pursued with a grim determination to get 
as much fatigue out of it as possible. A 
party of men, selected with a view to their 
destructive powers, assemble in some 
shooting-lodge on the Scotch moors, and 
shoot grouse as though they were working 
for dear life. Each gun is expected to 
bring down so many head of game, and 
any lagging behind, any faltering of pur- 
pose, any truant visit to a lady in the 
neighborhood, is visited with severe re- 
proval. When the grouse fail, it is time 
for the partridges, then for the pheasants, 
and so on through the series. As far as 
possible, no gap is tolerated, the visits to 
successive country houses are carefully 
dovetailed, and the young lord who has, 
this evening at ten, declared his passion 
to the lady of his heart, does not forget 
that he must be up at five A M. to-morrow, 
to look at a horse some twenty miles 
away. But in all this eagerness of pleas- 
ure-seeking, it is difficult to recognize any 
genuine enjoyment. These gay young 
fellows, to whom fortune has been ap- 
parently so kind, seem to work at their 
amusements as a roadmaker works at 
breaking his stones, with a dim feeling 
that it must be done for fear of something 
worse. Dulness sits in their private 
closet like the skeleton of which Thack- 
eray tells, and instinctively, by weaving 
their external life into one continuous 
chain of occupation, they struggle to stave 
off the hour when that closet door shall 
Open. 

One cause, at least, of this heaviness 
consists, as we take it, in the lack of 
artistic sensibility and general intellectual 
interest. We mean this statement to ap- 
ply, not only to the sporting class of which 
we have just spoken, but generally to all 
the types of Englishmen which Trollope 
has portrayed. We do not remember, in 
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the long series of his principal or even 
secondary actors, one single instance of 
an artistic nature, or of a mind eager and 
happy to exercise itself beyond the range 
of its possessor’s special business. There 
is not a musician, not a poet, not a painter 
in the lot.* There are clergymen, physi- 
cians, lawyers, men of business, news- 
paper writers, politicians; they are useful, 
able, eminent in their respective callings, 
but not one of them has anything to say 
outside of it. They do their day’s work 
honestly, thoroughly, doggedly; as soon 
as they are released, they grow heavy 
over their port, or seek refuge in a game 
of whist. We can imagine Clive New- 
come standing enraptured before the 
Venus of Milo in the Louvre; we can im- 
agine J. J. painting his “ Stranded Boat” 
by the seashore, filling his soul with all 
the varying loveliness of sea and sky; we 
can imagine Klesmer at his piano, forget- 
ful of everything except the harmonies 
stirring in his mind; or Lydgate, baffled, 
but still happy, in the silent pursuit of 
some medical discovery. These men 
have all, at times, a fairy by their side; 
a sense capable of raising them above 
their worldly troubles, and of imparting 
sweetness to an hour of solitary reverie. 
But where shall we find anything of the 
sort in Trollope’s personages? Never, 
by any chance, do they get beyond the 
range of their personal preoccupations ; 
most of them are involved in pecuniary 


difficulties, owing to irrational expendi- 


ture; with nearly all, the burden of life 
seems to grow heavier as they grow older, 
and clings to their shoulders even to the 
grave. No wonder they are moody, since 
they lack that substratum of zm#fersonal 
interests which tends precisely to make 
existence light. They are fit for business 
and for physical hard exercise ; when the 
latter fails them, we find them becoming 
very attentive to their dinner (for which 
the elderly gentlemen are usually impa- 
tient), and sitting in semi-silence over 
their wine. Let gout supervene, and the 
family hearth will be anything but cheer- 
ful. 

Their reserve is extreme. The cud of 
their trouble is chewed in solitude, and it 
is only by an occasional grunt or moan 
that the difficulty of the operation is be- 
trayed to the external world. Our author 
does indeed advise, as, for instance, in 


* Mr. Harding has indeed a taste for music, but he 
is chiefly represented as verging on senility. A pore 
trait-painter is introduced in ** The Last Chronicle of 
Barset,”’ but he plays an insignificant part, and is alto- 





gether no exception to our statement. 
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“Framley Parsonage,” that a husband 
should confide to the wife of his bosom 
at least pecuniary distresses, but the ad- 
vice is rarely acted upon until the bailiffs 
are at the door. “I’m sure,” says Lady 
Pomona Longestaffe to her daughters, 
“I’m sure I don’t know what your papa 
is to do, or how it is that there is never 
money for anything. I don’t spend it.” 
And the communications between the 
parents and the children are still more 
difficult. The family live together like 
a company of snails, each shrinking back 
into his shell as soon as anything goes 
wrong. We presume that the effort of 
unbosoming oneself is found to give more 
pain than any subsequent reception of 
sympathy gives pleasure. Nay, such 
sympathy is not pleasurable at all— is 
quite the reverse of pleasurable — un- 
less it be of an extremely subdued and 
discreet kind, as noiseless and retiring 
as the grief itself. When Lily Dale * 
is deserted by the man to whom she has 
given her whole heart, she escapes to her 
room and locks her door. The only as- 
sistance she can accept, even from her 
mother and sister, is that they shall not 
speak to her about it. And the reticence 
of other girls, with respect to far less dis- 
tressing preoccupations, is almost equally 
great. As for the sons, they would as 
soon think of going for advice or sympathy 
to their father, as of going to the town- 
crier. Nor is this solely because between 
them and their father there is no affec- 
tionate intimacy. They have sisters, they 
have friends, but neither do they go to 
them unless it be for some material help. 
The fact is, that it is incompatible with 
the whole theory of stoicism, of which 
Trollope is an exponent, to show grief 
outwardly. ‘ Don’t squeak,” says Dolly 
Longestaffe to Major Tinto, when the lat- 
ter would fain expatiate on his ill-luck at 
the Epsom. “Don’t howl,” says John 
Fletcher to his brother Arthur, when the 
latter is observed to ride in rather a break- 
neck fashion because the girl of his heart 
has married a rival candidate. (A man is 
said to “ howl” when he allows a trouble 
to drive him out of his ordinary course.) 
And Earl de Guest preaches the same 
principle to his young friend Johnny 
Eames, when the latter is dispirited by 
his unsuccess with Lily Dale. “A man 
should never allow himself to be cast 
down by anything — not outwardly —in 
the eyes of other men. His pluck should 
prevent it... . He should always be able 


* The Small House at Allington. 
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to drink his wine and seem to enjoy it, 
If he can’t, he is so much less of a man 
than he would be otherwise.” Now, this 
system of neither howling nor squeaking 
is undoubtedly a manly one — and we un- 
derstand that it should receive the fullest 
commendation from those neighbors who 
do not care to be disturbed in their repose 
by calls upon their sympathy — but it is 
not calculated to develop social qualities, 
either in the family or among friends. 


A certain awkwardness of speech and 
manner is often very noticeable. How 
should it be otherwise with people who 
live so much within themselves, and are 
so jealousy of their privacy? Must they 
not look upon any approach as the possi- 
ble preliminary to an intrusion; may they 
not compromise themselves by too gra- 
cious an advance; does it not behove 
them to tread warily, except on well- 
known neutral ground? Their very forms 
of speech are full of non-committals. “ You 
may as well come to us for the week of the 
assizes,” was intended by Judge Staveley 
as a cordial invitation. “/ am not so sure 
that....” “I don’t know that I think 
@a great deal of ...” “You know what 
I mean,” are the common evasions or 
abridgments of an explanation. “He 
has quarrelled with the bishop, you know,” 
says Mr. Walker, speaking of Mr. Craw- 
ley.* “Has he indeed?” replies Mr. 
Toogood. “But /’m not sure that I 
think so very much about bishops, Mr. 
Walker.” 

Such a man as Major Grantly ¢ — and 
there are many such — will hardly speak 
to his own father on a matter of any mo- 
ment without first revolving it repeatedly 
within himself, making up his mind as to 
the day and tothe hour, applying for an 
appointment, and girding up his loins for 
the approaching effort. “/ have a few 
words to say to you, sir,” or, “I should 
like to see you for a couple of minutes,” 
—such is the minimum of preamble re- 
quired fora communication. The father 
gravely replies that he will be at liberty to 
“see” his son to-morrow morning after 
breakfast. But before the author of this 
intended communication has got even so 
far, how often will he have felt the weight 
of it, and how many inner excuses he will 
have made to put it off! It is as bad as 
a visit to the dentist. When Lord Silver- 
bridge ¢ is finally accepted by Isabel Bon- 
cassen under the proviso that his father 


* The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
+ The Duke’s Children. 
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will countenance the match, he actually 
allows a couple of months to pass away 
before he can muster up sufficient courage 
to speak to his father on the subject. 
“Do not delay my fate,” the young lady 
had said to him at parting; “it is all in all 
to me.” Nevertheless the ardent lover 
reconciles himself to quite a series of de- 
lays; he rushes off to Cornwall to assist 
at an election; after the election he goes 
up to London (perhaps to consult his 
tailor on the subject of some breeches), 
and finally, on his return to Matching, 
defers his communication until a certain 
other lady shall have left the house. Dila- 
toriness is a frequent trait in Trollope’s 
characters, but it is never so marked as 
when the action required of them is to 
speak. 

The most trying and, to a tender-hearted 
reader, the most interesting occasions are 
of course the declarations of love. These 
are in Trollope’s stories exceptionally 
numerous; so much so that three to a 
volume may be set down as an average 
allowance. The finding of an opportunity 
—a pliant hour, as Othello terms it — is 
of itself a serious difficulty. One lover * 
selects the moment when his mistress, 
having lapsed with her horse into a brook, 
is riding, dripping, to the nearest inn; a 
second f takes up his position in the un- 
cle’s study, and desires that the young 
lady be sent up to him; a third { asks her, 
after breakfast, for an appointment in the 
evening; a fourth goes courageously up 
to her in the midst of other ladies in the 
drawing-room, and murmurs a request 
that she will come out intothe garden. It 
will be allowed that these preliminaries 
are somewhat arduous, but the hardest 
part of the work is still to come. When 
the gentleman has thus far gained his 
point, he usually proceeds with a strategi- 
cal attempt to throw the onus of the com- 
munication on his partner. “I’ve got 
something that I want to settle: I think 
you must know what it is.” Or, “Of 
course, Grace, you know why I am here.” 
Or, “1 think, Mary, you know what it is 
that I want.” It may be doubted whether 
this manceuvre is quite generous; at any 
rate, it fails in its object, as the lady inva- 
riably declines to be enticed out of her 
entrenchments. The gentleman is there- 
fpre compelled to fall back for a fresh 
attempt. We will not follow him any fur- 
ther for the present; his blood is up, and 
we may rest assured that he will go 

* The Eustace Diamonds. 


t Ralph the Heir. 
+ Oriey Farm. 





through with his task, let the cost be what it 
may. The climax is usually reached when 
he concludes upon making the offer of his 
hand by holding it out. “There is my 
hand; if you can take it, be assured that 
you have my heart with it.” Let us hope 
that the young lady will at last so far over- 
come her reticence as to touch the out- 
stretched brawny palm with the tips of 
her little fingers. 

After all... wedonot know... we 
are not quite sure . . . (touse our author’s 
language) .. . but that the above species 
of eloquence will be as successful as any 
other. Love does not manifest itself best 
by glib speaking. At any rate, the awk- 
wardness to which we have alluded in- 
fuses a peculiar interest into Trollope’s 
dialogue. A number of his Englishmen 
experience such trouble in coming to the 
point, they are so unskilful in directing 
the conversation, they have to hew down 
so many trees in the forest of difficulty 
before they can make aclearing for them- 
selves, that the reader become a co- 
laborer in their embarrassment, and feels 
a genuine relief when the decisive words 
are spoken. They come out with a kind of 
burst, like the jokes which Charles Lamb 
used to ejaculate with stammering, and 
are all the more enjoyed on that account.* 


Of conversation, the best is usually at 
dinner, when men’s spirits are warmed by 
the prospect of good cheer, and not yet 
rendered heavy by digestion. We are not 
in a position to speak confidently of what 
takes place later in the drawing-room, as 
Trollope is very scant of information on 
this point; but from the few hints that he 
does drop, we should gather that the in- 
tercourse there is not of the liveliest. We 
remember, for instance, that when Mr. 
Palliser ¢ makes up his mind to practise 
illicit seductions on the beautiful Lady 
Dumbello (he does so chiefly because 
his uncle has affectionately requested him 
to do nothing of the kind), he finds it 
very difficult to say more than three or four 
words, and is greatly relieved when the 
lady desires him to explain to her what is 
meant by an ad valorem tax on sugar. 
We remember also that when Lord Dum- 
bello { makes hot love to Griselda Grantly 
at Mrs. Proudie’s conversazione, he breaks 


* It will doubtless have been noticed, by those well 
versed in Troilope’s novels, that when one of his per- 
sonages has at last reached the point of expressing him- 
self decisively, he usually retires swiftly, leaving the 
room or at least breaking off the subject. He requires 
rest or change of air after his exertion. 
t+ The Small House at Allington. 
~ Framiey Parsonage. 
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a long and presumably happy silence at 
her side only to say that he thinks he has 
now had enough of this sort of thing, and 
will go away. Nor does Griselda think 
for a moment that her admirer has been 
remiss in his attentions. She did not ex- 
pect him to say more; and is quite satis- 
fied to have had him standing by her. 
We are aware, however, that our impar- 
tiality might perhaps be doubted were we 
to dwell upon such instances as these; 
and hasten therefore to invite our reader 
into the dining-room, where our position 
will be such as to defy suspicion. 

Our first scene shall be laid at the house 
of Theodore Burton * —certainly one of 
the most intelligent and estimable charac- 
ters to be found in the whole range of 
Trollope’s novels. He and his wife, Ce- 
cilia, are about to entertain Harry Claver- 
ing — engaged to Burton’s youngest sister, 
Florence — and the only other guest is a 
brother of Mrs, Burton’s — namely, a Mr. 
Jones, editor of some London newspa- 
per. 


There was some wild fowl, and Harry was 
agreeably surprised as he watched the mental 
anxiety and gastronomic skill with which Bur- 
ton went through the process of preparing the 
gravy with lemon and pepper, having in the 
room a little silver pot and an apparatus of fire 
for the occasion. He would as soon have ex- 
pected the Archbishop of Canterbury to go 
through such an operation in the dining-room 
at Lambeth as the hardworking man of busi- 
ness whom he had known in his chambers at 
the Adelphi. 

“Does he always do that, Mrs, Burton?” 
Harry asked. 

* Always,” said Burton, “when I can get the 
materials, One does not bother oneself about 
a cold leg of mutton, you know, which is my 
usual dinner when we are alone. The children 
have it hot in the middle of the day.” 

“Such a thing never happened to him yet, 
Harry,” said Mrs. Burton, 

“Gently with the pepper,” said the editor. 
It was the first word he had spoken for some 
time. 

‘*Be good enough to remember that your- 
self, when you are writing your article to-night.” 

**No more for me, Theodore,” said Mrs. 
Burton. 

“ Cissy!” 

“IT have dined, really. If I had remem- 
bered that you were going to display your 
cookery, I would have kept some of my ener- 
gy, but I forgot it.” 

* As a rule,” said Burton, “I don’t think 
women recognize any difference in flavors. I 
believe wild duck and hashed mutton would 
be quite the same to my wife if her eyes were 
blinded. I should not mind this were it not 


* The Claverings. 





that they are generally proud of their defi- 
ciency. They think it grand.” 

“Just as men think it grand not to know 
one tune from another,” said his wife. 

When dinner was over, Burton got up from 
his seat. “Harry,” said he, “do you like 
good wine?” Harrysaid that he did. What- 
ever women may say about wild fowl, men 
never profess an indifference to good wine, 
although there is a theory in the world, quite 
as incorrect as it is general, that they have 
given up drinking it. “Indeed I do,” said 
Harry. Then I’ll give you a bottle of port,” 
said Burton, and so saying, he left the room. 

“I’m very glad you.have come to-day,” said 
Jones, with much gravity. “He never gives 
me any of that when I’m alone with him, and 
he never by any means brings it out for com- 
pany.” 

“You don’t mean to accuse him of drinking 
it alone ?”’ said Mrs. Burton, laughing. 

“TI don’t know when he drinks, I only know 
when he doesn’t.” 

The wine was decanted with as much care 
as had been given to the concoction of the 
gravy, and the clearness of the dark liquid 
was scrutinized with an eye that was full of 
anxious care. “Now, Cissy, what do you 
think of that?” ‘She knows a glass of good 
wine when she gets it, as well as you do, Har- 
ry, in spite of her contempt for the duck.” 

As they sipped the old port, they sat round 
the dining-room fire, and Harry Clavering (who 
had been somewhat prejudiced against his fu- 
ture brother-in-law because he had seen the 
latter dust his shoes with his pocket-handker- 
chief) was forced to own to himself that he had 
never been more comfortable. 

“ Ah,” said Burton, stretching out his slip- 
pered feet, ‘why can’t it be all after dinner, 
instead of that weary room at the Adelphi?” 

“ And all old port?” said Jones, 

“Yes, and all old port. You are not such 
an ass as to suppose that a man, in suggesting 
to himself a continuance of pleasure, suggests 
to himself also the evils which are supposed 
to accompany such pleasure. If I took much 
of the stuff, [ should get cross and sick, and 
make a beast of myself, but then what a pity 
it is that it should be so.” 

* You wouldn’t like much of it, I think,” 
said his wife. 

“That is it,’ said he. ‘“ We are driven to 
work, because work never palls on us, whereas 
pleasure always does, What a _ wonderful 
scheme it is, when one looks at it all! No 
man can follow pleasure long, continuously. 
When a man strives to do so, he turns his 
pleasure at once into business and works at 
that. Come, Harry, we mustn’t have another 
bottle, or Jones would go to sleep among the 
type.” 


Now, we would not have it supposed 
for a moment that we feel dissatisfied with 
the above sample of dinner conversation. 
It is excellent of its kind; the tone is cor- 
dial, homelike, humorous ; and the present 
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writer would be delighted, for his part, to 
take the seat of Mr. Jones at Burton’s 
hospitable table. The only point we wish 
to make is, that such conversation ought 
mot to be the nec lus ultra of social inter- 
course between intellectual men. Talk of 
wine; talk of horses; talk of wild duck, if 
you please; but occasionally may we not 
take a little flight deyond? In Trollope 
there is no “beyond.” We shall not be 
expected to demonstrate a negative; we 
can only assert deliberately that, in some 
threescore volumes which we have read 
of Anthony Trollope’s, we have found 
nothing more intellectual than the frag- 
ment above quoted. This is the highest 
pitch; the usual tone is far below. 

Here, now, is an extract of a different 
kind. Johnny Eames takes Miss Demo- 
lines to dinner : * — 


“Don’t you like winter dinner parties ?” be- 
gan Miss Demolines, when the assembled 
guests had taken their allotted seats. “I mean 
especially in winter. There are always so 
many other things to go to in May and June 
and July. Dinners should be stopped by Act 
of Parliament for those three months. I don’t 
care what people do afterwards, as we always 
fly away on the 1st of August.” 

“That is good-natured on your part.” 

“1’m sure what I say would be for the good 
of society — but at this time of the yeay a din- 
ner is warm and comfortable.” 

“Very comfortable, I think.” 

“ And people get to know each other” —in 
saying which Miss Demolines looked very 
pleasantly up into Johnny’s face. 

“*There’s a good deal in that,” he said. “I 
wonder whether you and I will get to know 
each other.” 

* Of course we shall; that is, if I am worth 
knowing.” 

“There can be no doubt about that, I should 
say.” 

“Time alone can tell. But, Mr. Eames, I 
see that Mr. Crosbie is a friend of yours.” 
(The two gentlemen had met and shaken hands 
in the drawing-room.) 

“ Hardly a friend.” (There had been a per- 
sonal encounter between them in the course of 
which Mr. Crosbie had received a black eye.) 

“1 know very well that men are friends when 
they step up and shake hands with each other, 
It is the same as when women kiss.” 

“When I see women kiss, I always think 
that there is deep hatred at the bottom of it.” 

“And there may be deep hatred between 
vou and Mr. Crosbie, for anything I know to 
the contrary,” said Miss Demolines, 

“The very deepest,” said Johnny, pretend- 
ing to look grave. 

*“ Ah, then I know he is your bosom friend, 
and that you will tell him anything I say... . 


* The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
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And now, Mr. Eames, pray look at the menu, 
and tell me what Iam to eat, Arrange for me 
a little dinner of my own, out of the great bill 
of fare provided. I always expect some gen- 
tleman to do that for me.” 

So Johnny Eames took up the card of the 
dinner, and went to work in earnest, recom- 
mending his neighbor what to eat, and what 
to pass by. ‘“ But you’ve skipped the paté!” 
she said with energy. 

“ Allow me to ask you to choose mine for 
me instead. You are much more fit to do it.” 
And she did choose his dinner for him. 


Miss Demolines was evidently a lively 
and experienced diner-out; one to whom 
the little devices and resources of chit- 
chat were familiar. But talents such as 
these are not bestowed on all; and the 
task of keeping up a conversation is often 
felt, as Trollope happily expresses it, to 
be adrawing of the cart up-hill. We have, 
however, sufficiently dwelt upon this dif- 
ficulty already, and must now point to 
another aspect of these dinner scenes, 
namely, the discourtesy and ill-humor— 
nay, gross rudeness — which are occa- 
sionally displayed there. Trollope’s En- 
glishmen possess eminently the power of 
making themselves disagreeable, and they 
exercise it freely, on occasion, especially 
towards their dependents or inferiors in 
station. The brutality of the hunting-field 
is not so far beneath the surface but that 
a little scratching will bring it to day. 
Here is a family party at the mansion of 
Sir Hugh Clavering —a personage repre- 
sented as holding a high station; intelli- 
gent; not ignorant, although he rarely 
opened a book; every inch an English 
gentleman in appearance, and therefore 
popular with men and women of his own 
class who were not near enough to him to 
know him well. The dinner is given in 
honor of Miss Florence Burton, already 
mentioned, who is accordingly taken to 
table by Sir Hugh himself. Other per- 
sons present: Lady Clavering, the host- 
ess ; Captain Archie Clavering, brother to 
Sir Hugh; the rector of Clavering, uncle 
to Sir Hugh; the rector’s wife; and, 
lastly, his son Harry, engaged to Florence 
Burton. 


When the soup had been eaten, Sir Hugh 
makes an attempt at conversation with his 
young and prepossessing guest. 

“ How long have you been here, Miss Bur- 
ton?” 

“ Nearly a week,” said Florence. 

“ Ah, you came to the wedding ? 
ding of one of Harry’s sisters.) 
couldn’t be here. 
pose?” 

“Very well indeed, I think.” 


(The wed 
I was sorry I 
It went off very well, I sup- 
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“They’re tiresome things in general — wed- 
dings. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh dear no—except that some person 
one loves is always being taken away.” 

“ You'll be the next person to be taken 
away yourself, I suppose.” 

“T must be the next person at home, be- 
cause I am the last that is left. All my sisters 
are married.” 

* And how many are there?” 

“ There are five married.” 

**Good Heavens, five!” 

**And they are all married to men in the 
same profession as Harry.” 

“Quite a family affair,” said Sir Hugh. 
Harry, who was sitting on the other side of 
Florence, heard this, and would have preferred 
that Florence should have said nothing about 
her sisters. ‘ Why, Harry,” said the baronet, 
“if you will go into partnership with your 
father-in-law, and all your brothers-in-law, you 
could stand against the world.” 

“You might add my four brothers,” said 
Florence, who saw no shame in the fact that 
they were all engaged in the same business. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the baronet, 
and after that he did not say much more to 
Florence. 

Sir Hugh spoke once to Mrs, Clavering (his 
uncie’s wife) during the dinner, saying that he 
hoped she was satisfied with her daughter’s 
marriage, but even this he said in a tone which 
seemed to imply that any such satisfaction 
must rest on very poor grounds. 

‘“*Thoroughly satisfied,” said Mrs. Claver- 
ing, drawing herself up and looking very un- 
like the usual Mrs, Clavering at the rectory. 
After that there was no further conversation 
between her and Sir Hugh. 


We will now add the after-dinner scene, 
when the gentlemen are sitting together 
over their wine, and beg the reader to ob- 
serve how Sir Hugh, although his uncle 
and nephew are present as his guests, 


directs his conversation almost exclu- 
sively to his brother Archie. 


“Tsee they’re going to have another week 
after this with the Pytchley” (the Pytchley 
hounds), says Sir Hugh to his brother. 

‘“‘T suppose they will — or ten days. 
ain’t very early this year.” 

“T think I shall go down. It’s never any 
use trying to hunt here after the middle of 
March.” 

“ You're rather short of foxes, are you not?” 
said the rector, making an attempt to join the 
conversation. 

“Upon my word I don’t know anything 
about it,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ There are foxes at Clavering,” said Archie, 
recommencing his duty. (His duty, as he con- 
ceived it, was that of drawing the coach up- 
hill.) The hounds will be here on Saturday, 
and I’ll bet three to one I find a fox before 
twelve o’clock—or say half past twelve — 
that is, if they’ll draw punctually and let me 


Things 
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do what I like with the hounds. I'll bet a 
guinea we find, and a guinea we run, and a 
guinea we kill; that is, you know, if they 
really look for a fox.” 

The rector had been willing to fall into a 
little hunting talk for the sake of society, but 
he was not prepared to go the length that 
Archie proposed to take him, and therefore 
the subject dropped. 

“ At any rate I shan’t stay here after to-mor- 
row,” said Sir Hugh, still addressing himself 
to his brother. ‘*Pass the wine, will you, 
Harry ; that is, if your father is drinking any.” 

“No more wine for me,” said the rector, 
almost angrily. 

“Liberty Hall,” said Sir Hugh; “every- 
body does as they like about that. I mean to 
have another bottle of claret. Archie, ring 
the bell, will you?” 

Captain Clavering, though he was further 
from the bell than his elder brother, got up 
and did as he was bid. The claret came and 
was drunk almost in silence. The rector, 
though he had a high opinion of the cellar of 
the great house, would take none of the new 
bottle because he was angry. Harry filled his 
glass and attempted to say something. Sir 
Hugh answered him with a monosyllable, and 
Archie offered to bet him two to one that he 
was wrong. 

“T’ll go into the drawing-room,”’ said the 
rector, getting up. 

“ All right,” said Sir Hugh. “You'll find 
coffee there, I dare say.” “Has your father 
given up wine ?” he asked, as soon as the door 
was closed. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Harry. 

“ He used to take as good a whack as any 
man I know. The bishop hasn’t put an em- 
bargo on that as well as on the hunting, I 
hope?” (The rector of Clavering had occa- 
sionally followed the hounds, at an earlier pe- 
riod of his career, but Bishop Proudie, on his 
arrival in the diocese, had expressed his strong 
disapproval of such a recreation, and the rec- 
tor, reluctantly, had yielded.) To this Harry 
made no reply. 

“ He’s in the blues, I think,” said Archie. 
“Ts there anything the matter with him, Har- 
r ?* 

“Nothing as far as I know.” 

“Tf I were left at Clavering all the year, 
with nothing to do, as he is,” said Sir Hugh, 
“I think I should drink a good deal of wine. 
I don’t know what it is—something in the 
air, [ suppose — but everybody always seems 
to be dreadfully dull here. You ain’t taking 
any wine either. Don’t stop here out of cour- 
tesy, you know, if you want to go after Miss 
Burton.” Harry took him at his word, and 
left the brothers together over their claret. 


One more extract, and we shall have 
done with dinner conversation. The 
scene is at Mr. Dick Roby’s, in London; 
several members of Parliament are pres- 
ent (the reader will please note that we 
are moving in high circles, and it is alto- 
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gether quite a distinguished affair). Un- 
luckily, one of the high-born guests, Lord 
Mongrober, has been slightly ruffled in 
his temper by having been kept waiting a 
few moments for the arrival of another 
= and the consequences are as fol- 
ows :— 


**T suppose you’ve got to the bottom of that 
champagne you used to have,” said Lord Mon- 
grober, roaring across the table to his host, 
holding his glass in his hand, and with strong 
marks of disapprobation on his face, 

“The very same wine as we were drinking 
when your lordship last did me the honor of 
dining here,” said Dick. 

Lord Mongrober raised his eyebrows, shook 
his head, and put down the glass. 

“Shall we try another bottle?” asked Mrs. 
Dick with solicitude. 

“Oh no; it’d be all the same, I know. I'll 
take a little dry sherry, if you have it.” The 
man came with the decanter. “ No, dry sherry 
— dry sherry,” said his lordship, 

The man was confounded, Mrs. Dick was at 
her wits’ ends, and everything was in confu- 
sion. Lord Mongrober was not the man to be 
kept waiting by a Government subordinate 
without exacting some penalty for such ill- 
treatment. 

* His lordship is a little out of sorts,” whis- 
pered Dick to Lady Monogram. 

“ Very much out of sorts, it seems.” 

** And the worst of it is, there isn’t a better 
glass of wine in London, and his lordship 
knows it.” 

“IT suppose that’s what he comes for,” said 
Lady Monogram, being quite as uncivil in her 
way as the nobleman. 

* He’s like a great many others, He knows 
where he can get a good dinner. After all, 
there’s no attraction like it. Of course a hand- 
some woman won’t stand that, Lady Mono- 
gram.” 

**T will not admit it, at any rate, Mr. Roby.” 

“But I don’t doubt Monogram is as careful 
as anybody else to get the best cook he can, 
and takes a great deal of trouble about his 
wine too. Mongrober is very unfair about 
that champagne. It came out of Madame 
Clicquot’s cellars before the war, and I gave 
Spratt and Burlinghammer 110s. for it.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“I don’t think there are a dozen men in 
London who can give such a glass of wine as 
that. What do you say about that champagne, 
Monogram?” 

“ Very tidy wine,” said Sir Damask. 

“JT should think it is, I gave t1os. for it 
before the war. His lordship’s got a fit of the 
gout coming, I suppose.” 

When the cloth had been removed, and the 
ladies had withdrawn : 

“ You remember that claret, my lord ?” said 
Dick, thinking that some little compensation 
was due to him for what had been said about 
the champagne. 

But Lord Mongrober’s dinner had not yet 
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had the effect of mollifying the man sufficiently 
for Dick’s purpose. ‘‘Oh yes, I remember the 
wine. You call it "57s don’t you ?” 

“ And it is 57 —’57, Leoville.” 

“Very likely — very likely. If it hadn’t 
been heated before the fire. . .” 

“It hasn’t been near the fire,” said Dick, 

“Or put into a hot decanter. . .” 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

“Or treated after some other damnable 
fashion, it would be very good wine, I dare 
say.” 

ct You are hard to please, my lord, to-day,” 
said Dick, who was put beyond his bearing. 

“What is a man to say? If you will talk 
about your wine, I can only tell you what [ 
think. Any man can get good wine — that is, 
if he can afford to pay the price — but it isn’t 
one out of ten who knows how to put it on the 
table.” 

Dick, who on occasions could be awakened 
to a touch of manliness, gave the bottle a 
shove, and threw himself back in his chair. 
“Tf you ask me, I can only tell you,” repeated 
Lord Mongrober. 

“T don’t believe you ever had a bottle of 
wine put before you in better order in all your 
life,” said Dick. His lordship’s face became 
very square and very red as he looked round 
at his host. “And as for talking about my 
wine, of course I talk to a man about what 
he understands. I talk to Monogram.about 
pigeons, to Tom there about politics, to Hup- 
perton and Lopez about the price of Consols, 
and to you about wine. If I asked you what 
you thought about the last new book, your 
lordship would be a little surprised.” 

Lord Mongrober grunted and looked redder 
and squarer than ever, but he made no attempt 
at reply, and so the victory rested with Dick. 
“ We had a little tiff, me and Mongrober,” he 
said to his wife that night. ‘“ He’s a very good 
fellow and of course he’s a lord and all that. 
But he has to be put down occasionally, and, 
by George! I did it to-night. You ask Lo- 
pez.” 

Discussion is not only difficult, but 
dangerous. Trollope’s Englishmen seem 
to look upon any attempt in such direc- 
tion as an indiscretion to be resented —a 
liberty taken with the privacy of their 
convictions. Whether this be owing more 
to tieir sluggishness of thought or more 
to their extreme reserve is difficult to de- 
termine. Trollope says of Sir Thomas 
Underwood : * — 


Whether Christ did or did not die for sin- 
ners was a question with him so painfully ob- 
scure that he had been driven to obtain what 
comfort he might from not thinking of it. 


We fancy that a considerable number 
of our author’s personages are in a similar 
predicament with respect to other ques: 


* Ralph the Heir. 
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tions. If they have not made up their 
minds, then any discussion will only re- 
open their wound; if they Aave made up 
their minds, they are unwilling to have 
their rest disturbed by an intruder. It is 
amusing to see what agony the American 
senator inflicts by his pertinacious ques- 
tioning on his English entertainers. He 
meets, however, with severe rebuffs, as, 
for instance, at Rufford Hall: *— 


There was a public breakfast down-stairs at 
which all the hunting farmers of the county 
were to be seen, and some who only pretended 
to be hunting farmers on such occasions, A 
great deal was said about Goarly (accused of 
poisoning a fox), to all of which the Senator 
listened with eager ears —for the Senator pre- 
ferred the public breakfast to the private meal 
up-stairs, as offering another institution to his 
notice. ‘ Ie’ll swing on a gallows afore he’s 
dead,” said one energetic farmer, sitting next 
to Mr. Gotobed — a fat man with a round head 
and a bullock’s neck, dressed in a black coat 
with breeches and top boots. John Runce 
was not a riding man; he was too heavy and 
short-winded, too fond of his beer and port 
wine; but he was a hunting man all over, one 
to whom it was the very breath of his nostrils 
to shake hands with the hunting gentry, and 
be known as a staunch friend to the U. R. U. 
To his thinking a man more injurious than 
Goarly to the best interests of civilization could 
not have been produced by all the evil influ- 
ences of the world combined. 

“Do you really think,” said the Senator 
calmly, “that a man should be hanged for kill- 
ing afox?” John Runce, who was not very 
ready, turned round and stared at hm. “TI 
haven’t heard of any other harm that he has 
done, and perhaps he had some provocation 
for that.” 

Words were wanting to Mr. Runce, but not 
indignation. He collected together his plate 
and knife and fork, and his two glasses, and 
his lump of bread, and, looking the Senator 
full in the face, slowly pushed back his chair, 
and, carrying -his provisions with him, toddled 
off to the other end of the room. When he 
reached a spot where place was made for him, 
he had hardly breath left to speak. ‘ Well,” 
he said, “I never tad 
in silence, shaking his head, and continued to 
shake his head and look round upon his — 
bors as he devoured his food, 





But this is only an untutored farmer! 
you will say. Well, then, let us fly to the 
other extremity of the social scale, and 
select a personage from whom the utmost, 
in regard to culture, amenity, and forbear- 
ance, may be expected—a bishop! The 
Bishop of Elmham f is clearly a favorite 
with Trollope, and is accordingly depicted | 


* — American Senator. 
t+ The Way we Live Now. 


He sat a moment | 
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with every advantage on his side. He is 

now dining at Sir. Roger Carbury’s, in 
company, among others, with Father Bar- 
ham, priest at Beccles. 


When the ladies were gone, the bishop at 
once put himself in the way of conversation 
with the priest, and asked questions as to the 
morality of Beccles. It was evidently Mr. 
Barham’s opinion that “his people” were 
more moral than other people, though very 
much poorer. 

“But the Irish always drink,” said Mr. Hep- 
worth. 

“Not so much as the English, I think,” said 
the priest. ‘And you are not to suppose that 
we are all Irish. Of my flock the greater pro- 
portion are English.” 

“Itis astonishing how little we know of our 
neighbors,” said the bishop. “Of course I 
am aware that there are a certain number of 
persons of your persuasion round about us. 
Indeed, I could give the exact number in my 
own diocese. But, in my own immediate 
neighborhood, I could not put my hand on 
any families which I know to be Roman Cath- 
olics.” 

“It is not, my lord, because there are none.” 

“Of course not. It is because, as I say, I 
do not know my neighbors.” 

“TI think, here in Suffolk, they must be 
chiefly the poor,” said Mr. Hepworth, 

“They were chiefly the poor who first put 
their faith in our Saviour,” said the priest. 

“TI think the analogy is hardly correctly 
drawn,” said the bishop with a curious smile. 
“We were speaking of those who are still 
attached to an old creed. Our Saviour was 
the teacher of a new religion. That the poor 
in the simplicity of their hearts should be the 
first to acknowledge the truth of a new reli- 
gion is in accordance with our view of human 
nature. But that an old faith should remain 
with the poor after it has been abandoned by 
the rich is not so easily intelligible.” (Oh, 
bishop !) 

“The Roman population still believed,” 
said Carbury, “ when the patricians had learned 
to regard their gods as simply useful bug- 
bears.” 

“The patricians had not ostensibly aban- 











doned their religion. The people clung to it, 
thinking that their masters and rulers clung to 
it also.” 

“The poor have ever been the salt of the 
earth, my lord,” said the priest. 

“That begs the whole question,” said the 
bishop, turning to his host and beginning to 
talk about a breed © of pigs which had lately ‘been 
imported into the palace styes. 


Comment is superfluous. It may be 
said that the antagonism in this case was 
too deep. But even when the question 
| of issue is not one which either party has 

at heart, and when the disputants are men 
trained to controversy, they cannot for 
| five minutes keep their temper. As a 
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case in point, we may quote the passage 
at arms between Mr. Supplehouse, a vet- 
eran politician and writer in the Zzmes, 
and Mr. Harold Smith, M.P., about to oc- 
cupy a high seat in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Harold Smith is going to deliver a lecture 
at Barchester on Borneo, in connection 
with the Papuan Mission; and the said 
passage at arms takes place at Chaldicote, 
the seat of Mr. Sowerby, in the presence 
of numerous guests sitting over their wine. 


“ They are the most magnificent islands un- 
der the sun,” said Harold Smith to Bishop 
Proudie. 

“ Are they indeed ?” said the bishop, open- 
ing his eyes wide, and assuming a look of in+ 
tense interest. 

“ And the most intelligent people.” 

“ Dear me,” said the bishop. 

“All they want is guidance, encouragement, 
instruction ig 

“ And Christianity,” suggested the bishop. 

“And Christianity, of course,” said Mr, 
Smith, remembering that he was speaking to a 
dignitary of the Church. It was well to hu- 
mor such people, Mr. Smith thought. But 
the Christianity was to be done in the Sunday 
sermon, and was no part of his work, 

“And how do you intend to begin with 
them?” said Mr. Supplehouse, the business of 
whose life had been to suggest difficulties, 

“Begin with them—oh!— why, it’s very 
easy to begin with them. ‘The difficulty is to 
go on with them, after the money is all spent. 
We'll begin by explaining to them the benefits 
of civilization.” 

“Capital plan,” said Mr. Supplehouse, 
“Bat how do you set about it, Smith?” 

“How do we set about it? How did we 
set about it in Australia and America? It is 
very easy to criticise, but in such matters the 
great thing is to put one’s shoulder to the 
wheel.” 

“ We sent out felons to Australia,” said Sup- 
plehouse, “and they began the work for us, 
And as for America, we exterminated the peo- 
ple instead of civilizing them.” 

“ We did not exterminate the inhabitants of 
India,” said Harold Smith angrily. 

“Nor have we attempted to Christianize 
them, as the bishop so properly wishes to do 
with your islanders,” 

“Supplehouse, you are not fair,’ said Mr. 
Sowerby, “neither to Harold Smith nor to us 
—you are making him rehearse his lecture, 
which is bad for him, and making us hear the 
rehearsal, which is bad for us.” 

“Supplehouse belongs to a clique which 
monopolizes the wisdom of England, or at any 
rate thinks that it does,” said Harold Smith. 
“ But the worst of them is that they are given 
to talk leading articles.” 

“ Better that than talk articles which are not 
leading,’”’ said Mr. Supplehouse; “some first- 
class official men do that.” 





Courtesy in discussion, good temper un- 
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der raillery, are evidently not among the 
strong points of Trollope’s personages. 
The reader of his novels will probably 
remember that the American senator, be- 
fore departing from our shores, attempts 
to deliver a lecture in London, of which 
the subject is entitled, “ The Irrationality 
of Englishmen.” With much esteem and 
sympathy for Mr. Gotobed, we venture to 
think that his title was not happily chosen, 
and that the inability of Trollope’s En- 
glishmen is not so much to ac¢ by reason 
as to fa/k by it. The senator’s interlocu- 
tors were certainly no match at all for him 
in controversy. They could decide a 
practical issue on practical grounds ; their 
attempts to explain and justify their deci- 
sion in theory were, if made at all, uncouth 
in the extreme. And, indeed, no mental 
characteristic in Trollope’s personages is 
more striking than this. Their argumen- 
tation among themselves may generally 
be compressed into a nutshell: one party 
supports his view by putting an extreme 
case, and the other retorts that the ex- 
treme case aforesaid is not the case under 
examination. When Dean Lovelace is 
accused of having ridden after the hounds, 
taking several hedges and ditches in his 
way —nay, when the dean has courage- 
ously confessed to his iniquity — Mr. 
Groschut, chaplain to the bishop of the 
diocese, urges his lordship to take some 
action in the matter.* 


“Tf he rides after every pack of dogs in the 
country, I don’t know that I can help it,” said 
the bishop. 

“Suppose he were to take to gambling on 
the turf?” said Mr. Groschut, with much hor- 
ror expressed in his tone and countenance. 

“ But riding after a pack of dogs isn’t gam- 
bling on the turf,” replied the bishop. 


Again, when the Marquis of Brotherton 
marries a horrid Italian countess, and an- 
nounces to his relations in England the 
birth of a male child, there is much dis- 
cussion as to whether this little foreign 
brat is to be accepted without inquiry as 
Lord Popenjoy. 

““Tf a man went and married some woman 
in Kamschatka,” says a lady, arguing the case, 
“surely you would not look upon such a mar- 
riage as valid without investigating it?” 

**But Italy is not Kamschatka,” retorts the 
interlocutor. 


It is no wonder if, under such circum- 
stances, discussion is looked upon as both 
disagreeable and useless. The gist of 
public sentiment upon the matter is hap- 


* Is he Popenjoy? 
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pily expressed by Baron Maltby at the 
table of his legal colleague, Judge Stave- 
ly:— 

“ Arguments on such a matter” (the reform 
of English law) “are worth nothing at all,” 
said the baron. “A man with what is called 
a logical turn of mind may prove anything or 
disprove anything, but he never convinces any- 
body. On any matter that is near to a man’s 
heart, he is convinced by his own thoughts as 
he goes on living, not by the arguments of a 
logician, or even by the eloquence of an orator. 
Talkers are apt to think that if their listeners 
cannot answer them, they are bound to give 
way, but non-talkers generally take a different 
view of the subject.” 

** But does that go to show that a question 
should not be ventilated ?” asked Felix. 

*T don’t mean to be uncivil,” said the baron, 
“but of all words in the language, there is 
none which I dislike so much as the word 
‘ventilation.’ A man given to ventilating sub- 
jects is worse than a man who has a mission.” 


The above selections must suffice as 
regards the intellectual constitution of 
Trollope’s Englishmen, and there remain 
now to be considered their family affec- 
tions, their sexual attachments, their 
moral qualities, and their rule of life. 

That they are, on the whole, undemon- 
strative and cold in manner, is beyond 
discussion. So much, we believe, will be 
conceded by every reader of Anthony 
Trollope. The only question which ad- 
mits a doubt, is whether such coldness is 
merely one of manner, or whether it has 
a deeper seat. It is frequently asserted 
with regard to Englishmen, and indeed we 
believe it to be a favorite maxim with 
most persons of very reserved demeanor, 
that those who show least, feel most. The 
human heart, upon this theory, is like a 
teapot, which keeps all the warmer for 
being placed under a non-conducting 
cover. Now the present writer, for one, 
utterly repudiates any such belief. Sym- 
pathy is bred of sympathy, affection of 
affection, and the person who shows little 
or nothing of his feeling, will neither in- 
duce tenderness in others nor will he be 
able, through want of reciprocity, to de- 
velop his own. Trollope’s observation 
fully confirms this view. His characters 
— we are speaking of the male characters 
especially —are, for the most part, emi- 
nently cold-hearted. We shall consider 
them presently as lovers ; for the moment, 
let us consider them in their relation as 
fathers and as sons. The best fathers 
which Trollope has delineated — and we 
think that Archdeacon Grantly may be 
selected as a specimen — take just that 
sort of interest in their children that a 





good farmer takes in the cultivation, the 
improvement of his freehold. They are 
not selfish, not indifferent; far from it. 
They are sincerely happy to see their 
daughters marry advantageously, and will 
part with considerable dowers for that 
purpose. They are hospitable, good-na- 
tured, indulgent to their sons, producing 
for their welcome a bottle of the rare old 
port, arranging for their riding, fishing, 
shooting; anxious to see them hold up 
their heads before the world, and be a 
credit to their name. But such solici- 
tude as this is what the planter feels for 
his young plantations. There is no real 
intimacy, no communion of the heart, no 
tender yearning such as Thackeray shows 
us, for instance, in his Colonel New- 
come.* Sir Harry Hotspur f is stricken 
almost to the earth by the death of his 
only son; he never entirely recovers from 
it; but he mourns chiefly for the HEIR, 
in whom the plans and prospects of a life- 
time were bound up. Squire Newton ft 
scrapes and saves throughout some twenty 
years on behalf of his son Ralph, but 
Ralph is an illegitimate child; he is de- 
barred from the natural succession, and 
the father’s fixed idea to secure a social 
position for his boy, is mainly a conscien- 
tious scruple become dominant. Arch- 
deacon Grantly, fora description of whom 
we must refer the reader to the Barchester 
series of novels, is certainly a kind-hearted, 
generous parent, but his worldly ambition 
for his children is the mainspring of his 
action, and he is ready to cut off Henry 
with a shilling should the latter persist in 
that mad and wicked project of marrying 
the daughter of an impecunious curate. 
Nay, when Henry Grantly, straitened in 
his means, but all the more resolute on 
account of his father’s opposition, pre- 
pares to leave a country-seat which has 
become too costly, and to go and live at 
Pau, the archdeacon’s sorest trial is to see 
placards posted up on walls and gateways 
announcing in large letters the sale of fur- 
niture at Cosby Lodge. That a Grantly 
— in the face of Barsetshire — should be 
reduced to selling horses, milch cows, a 
patent clod-crusher! and should betake 
himself to lead a beggarly life among 
Frenchmen; he, of whom his father had 
always been so proud—for whom his 
father was still willing to do so much — 
that was indeed wormwood, The arch- 


* Here again Mr. Harding may be quoted against 
us, but Mr, Harding is exhibited as a feeble old man, 
and his character is in all respects a solitary exception. 

+ Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 

+ Ralph the Heir. 
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deacon raised his umbrella, and poked at 
the obnoxious bill until it tore from top to 
bottom. 

Such being the des¢ fathers in our au- 
thor’s collection, it is not difficult to sur- 
mise what are the middling and the bad. 
The following’ extract,* in which Gerard 
Maule (already mentioned as hunting with 
Lord Chiltern) announces his impending 
marriage to his father, Mr. Maule of 
Maule Abbey, may be considered as char- 
acteristic of the middling quality. Gerard 
had written the day previous to announce 
his arrival, and though Mr. Maule, senior, 
had not the slightest desire to see his son 
— yet, as they were on amicable terms, 
he could not deny himself after the receipt 
of his son’s note. Just as he had finished 
his first cigarette after breakfast, Gerard 
was announced. 


“ Well, Gerard!” 

“ Well, father, how are you? You are look- 
ing as fresh as paint, sir.” 

“Thanks for the compliment, if you mean 
one. I am pretty well. I thought you were 
hunting somewhere.” 

**So Ll am, but I have just come up to town 
to see you. I find you have been smoking — 
may [ light a cigar?” 

“ I never do smoke cigars here, Gerard. I'll 
offer you a cigarette.” The cigarette was re- 
luctantly offered, and accepted with a shrug. 
‘“‘ But you didn’t come here merely to smoke, 
I dare say.” 

“ Certainly not, sir. We donot often trouble 
each other, father, but there are some things 
about which I suppose we had better speak. I 
am going to be married.” 

“To be married!” The tone in which Mr. 
Maule repeated the words was much the same 
as might be used by any ordinary father if his 
son expressed an intention of going into the 
shoe-blacking business. 

“Yes, sir. It’s a kind of thing men do 
sometimes.” 

“No doubt. And it’s a kind of thing they 
sometimes repent of having done.” 

“ Let us hope for the best, It is too late, at 
any rate, to think about that, and, as it is to 
be done, I have come to tell you.” 

“Very well. I suppose you are right to tell 
me. Of course you know that I can do nothing 
for you, and I don’t suppose that you can do 
anything for me. As far as your own welfare 
goes, if she has a large fortune ——” 

‘She has no fortune.” 

“No fortune!” 

“Two or three thousand pounds perhaps.” 

“Then I look upon it as an act of simple 
madness, and can only say that as such I shall 
treat it. I have nothing in my power, and can 
therefore do you neither good nor harm, but I 
will not hear any particulars, and I can only 
advise you to break it off, let the trouble be 
what it may.” 

* Phineas Redux. 





“T certainly shall not do that, sir.” 

“Then I have nothing more to say. Don’t 
= me to be present, and don’t ask me to see 

er.” 

“ You haven’t heard her name yet.” 

“T do not care one straw what her name is.’ 

“It is Adelaide Palliser.” 

“ Adelaide Muggins would be exactly the 
same to me. My dear Gerard, I have lived 
too long in the world to believe that men can 
coin into money the blood of well-born wives. 
Twenty thousand pounds is worth more than 
all the blood of all the Howards, and a wife 
even with £20,000 would make you a poor, 
embarrassed, and half-famished man.” (Ge- 
rard had £800 a year.) 

“Then I suppose I shall be whole famished, 
as she certainly has not got one quarter of that 
sum,” 

* No doubt you will.” 

“Yet, sir, married men with families have 
lived on my income.” 

“* Andon less than a quarter of it. The very 
respectable man who brushes my clothes no 
doubt does so. But then you see he has been 
brought up in that way. I suppose that you, 
as a bachelor, put by every year at least half 
of your income.” 

“T never put by a shilling, sir. Indeed, I 
owe a few hundred pounds.” 

“ And yet you expect to keep a house over 
your head and an expensive wife and family, 
with lady’s maid, nurses, cook, footmen, and 
grooms, on a sum which has hitherto been in- 
sufficient for your own wants! I didn’t think 
that you were such an idiot, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“What will the dress cost ?” 

“T have not the slightest idea.” 

“T dare say not. Probably she is a horse- 
woman. As far as I know anything of your 
life, that is a sphere in which you would have 
made the lady’s acquaintance.” 

“ She does ride.” 

“No doubt, and so do you, and it will be 
very easy to say whither you will ride together 
if you are fools enough to get married. Is 
there anything else?” And Mr, Maule, who 
had hitherto been standing, seated himself as 
he asked this last question, and took up the 
French novel which had been prepared for his 
morning’s delectation. 


The proverb says: “Like father, like 
son.” But, as regards our present sub- 
ject, it would be more correct to say: 
“ Brown father, black son,” or something 
to that effect. The sum of affection ex- 
pended by the parents on the children 
being almost always far in excess of that 
returned by the children to the parents 
(the balance being carried forward and 
placed subsequently to the credit of the 
third generation), it may confidently be 
expected that, wherever the parents 
spend little, the children will return less. 
And Trollope is far too faithful an ob- 
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server not to furnish a confirmation of this 
rule. As Archdeacon Grantly is exhib- 
ited both in the paternal and in the filial 
relation, his case affords an easy test. 
When the archdeacon stands by the bed- 
side of his dying father,* he has strong 
hopes of being appointed to the bishopric 
of Barchester in his father’s stead. In- 
deed, the ministry have almost promised 
him so much. But the ministry are tot- 
tering on their base, and if they go out 
before the vacancy occurs, the archdeacon 
will lose the nomination. The bishop is 
very low—Sir Omicron Pie has quite 
given him up — but... it is a question 
of hours! Would it not be better that 
. .. the archdeacon’s bereavement... 
should not come too late? The archdea- 
con — be it said to his credit — struggles 
to repress the thought; but not the less, 
as soon as he has closed his father’s eyes, 
does he despatch Mr. Harding in all haste 
to the telegraph! Unfortunately, the 
Cabinet has just resigned. 

When Frank Gresham comes of age, a 
general rejoicing is held at Greshams- 
bury, and some of the great relatives at 
Courcy Castle come over for the occa- 
sion. Frank’s cousin, John de Courcy, is 
amongst the number.t 

“ Well, my boy, I wish you joy with all my 
heart,” said the Hon. John, slapping his 
cousin on the back as he walked round to the 
stable-yard with him before dinner to inspect 
a setter puppy of peculiarly fine breed which 
had been.sent to Frank as a birthday present. 
*“*[ wish I were an elder son, but we can’t all 
have that luck.” 

“ Who wouldn’t rather be the younger son 
of an Earl than the eldest son of a plain 
Squire?” said Frank, wishing to say some- 
thing civil in return for his cousin’s civility. 

“T wouldn’t for one,” said the Hon. John. 
“ What chance have 1? There’s Porlock’s as 
strong as a horse, and then George comes 
next. And the governor’s good for these 


twenty years” And the young man sighed as, 


he reflected what small hope there was for him 
that all those who were nearest and dearest to 
him should die out of his way and leave him 
in the sweet enjoyment of an Earl’s coronet 
and fortune. ‘ Now, you’re sure of your game 
some day, and, as you’ve no brother, I suppose 
the Squire ’Il let you do pretty well what you 
like. Besides, he’s not so strong as my gov- 
ernor, though he’s younger.” 

Frank protested that he would consider it 
as the greatest misfortune if anything should 
happen to his father. 

“Oh, of course, my dear fellow,” said the 
Hon. John; “that’s a matter of course. We 
all understand that without saying it. Por- 


* Barchester Towers. 
t Doctor Thorne. 





lock, of course, would feel exactly the same 
about the governor, but, if the governor were 
to walk, I think Porlock would console him- 
self with the £30,000 a year.” 


And the Hon. John winds up his dis- 
course with an anecdote about Fred 
Hatherly, who, having been summoned 
home post-haste on account of lis father’s 
illness, arrives only the day before the 
funeral, and finds a hatchment, with “ Re- 
surgam” painted on it, put up over the 
door. 


“* Resurgam,’ you know what that means,” 
said the Hon. John. 

* Oh, yes,” said Frank. 

“* Tl come back again,” said the Hon. John, 
construing the Latin for his cousin’s benefit. 
“*No,’ said Fred Hatherly, looking up at the 
hatchment ; ‘I’ll be blessed if you do, old gen- 
tleman. That would be too much of a joke; 
I'll take care of that.’ So he got up at night 
and he got some fellows with him, and they 
climbed up and painted out ‘ Resurgam,’ and 
they painted in its place ‘ Requiescat in pace,’ 
which means, you know, ‘ You’d better stay 
where you are.’ Now I call that good.” 


The above selection is not presented as 
illustrating the filial attitude of Trollope’s 
ordinary young Englishman. The Hon. 
John de Courcy is very certainly below the 
average. But he is so chiefly because 
he utters, with cynical outspokenness, 
thoughts which in the majority of his com- 
rades are very dim — nay, perhaps never 
crop out into clear consciousness. This 
is of course an important difference, and 
we are anxious not to underrate it. But, 
as regards action, the Hon. John is very 
much in the same category as the rest of 
them. There is no doubt but that, if 
Squire Gresham had been suddenly re- 
moved from the land of the living, Frank 
would have borne his loss pretty much as 
his cousin John predicted. He would 
have conformed without difficulty to the 
rule laid down by Earl de Guest, and 
quoted by us on a preceding page— 
namely, that, whatever may befall a man, 
he should always be able to drink his 
wine, and seem to enjoy it. It so hap- 
pened that Frank had never had any 
words with his father.* The squire was 
too much depressed by the remembrance 
of the inroads he had made on the Gres- 
hamsbury property to “interfere” much 
with his son. As a consequence, Frank 
liked the “ yovernor,” and was disposed to 
take his part against his mother and his 
aunt De Courcy. But it is a legitimate 


* Is it not confirmatory of Trollope’s observations, 
as commented on above, that ‘‘to have words” wit 
any individual means “to quarrel”? with him? 
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inference, from all that Trollope shows 
us in other English families, that, if the 
squire had so interfered, Frank would 
have been quite ready to stand upon his 
“rights as the heir,” and declare war. 
None of these young fellows have the 
slightest idea of sacrificing themselves to 
please their parents. Thereis no instance 
of such a thing within the whole range of 
Trollope’s novels. Lord Lufton * may be 
considered (in default of a better) as a 
mode! son; indeed, as his mother idolizes 
him, and as it suits him to hunt from 
Framley (his mother’s residence) rather 
than from Lufton, which is dilapidated, he 
has no reason to neglect her; but when 
Lucy Robarts refuses to be his wife unless 
Lady Lufton herself will come forward to 
request it, Lord Lufton is quite prepared 
to quarrel with his mother in case she 
does not conform to his desires. He first 
speaks to her of Lucy on the eve of start- 
ing for a six weeks’ fishing-trip to Nor- 
way; on his return, he expects her to 
carry out, at once, his high behests. 
Everett Wharton, who describes himself 
as highly endowed with filial qualities, 
quarrels with his father because, having 
lost in a single night £150 at whist, which 
of course he is utterly unable to pay, his 
father tells him that he is a gambler.t 


“Of course I was a fool,” says Everett to 
Lopez, speaking of this matter. ‘ My father 
has the whip-hand of me because he has money 
and I have none, and it was simply kicking 
against the pricks to speak as I did.” (Ever- 
ett had retorted that he was no more a gam- 
bler than his father.) ‘And then, too, there 
isn’t a fellow in London that has a higher re- 
spect for his father than I have, nor yet a 
warmer affection (!). But it is hard to be 
driven in that way. Gambler is a nasty word.” 


And, accordingly, although Mr. Wharton, 
Senior, had at once discharged his son’s 
debt, Everett, living as usual upon his 
father’s allowance, does not return for 
months to the paternal house. 

It may interest the reader to see how 
this warmly affectionate son, after recon- 
ciliation with his father, informs the latter 
that he has engaged himself to his cousin 
Mary, daughter of Sir Alured Wharton, of 
Wharton Hall, the present holder of the 
family estate. 


MY DEAR FATHER, — 

I have proposed to my cousin Mary, and 
she has accepted me. Everybody here seems 
to like the idea. I hope it will not displease 
you. Of course you and Emily (Everett’s sis- 


* Framley Parsonage. 
t The Prime Minister. 





ter) will come down. I will tell you when the 
day is fixed. 
Your affectionate Son, 
EVERETT WHARTON. 


When the above missive has been re: 
ceived and read, the father comments 
upon it as follows to his daughter Emily: 


* He’ll want a house of his own, of course,” 
said Mr, Wharton, in a somewhat lachrymose 
tone, 

“T suppose he’ll spend a good deal of his 
time at Wharton.” 

“He won’t be content to live in another 
man’s house altogether, my dear, and Sir Alu- 
red can allow him nothing. It means, of 
course, that I must give him £1,000 a year. 
It seems very natural to him, I dare say, but 
he might have asked the question before he 
took a wife to himself.” 


The following letter of Lord Chiltern to 
his father, the Earl of Brentford, is too 
characteristic to be omitted. It must be 
premised that Lord Chiltern has been a 
very wild young man. He began his ca- 
reer by being expelled from Oxford; he 
lost his fortune on the turf before he was 
twenty-five; he killed a ruffian with his 
fists at Newmarket; and was brought, for 
violent doings, before a magistrate in 
Paris. His father had tried more than 
once to settle his son’s affairs, but had 
failed, and finally Chiltern’s sister, Lady 
Laura, had sacrificed her dower, £40,000, 
to meet her brother’s obligations. Lord 
Chiltern, however, considered that his 
father had been “ hard” upon him, and 
consequently kept entirely aloof. It was 
only when Violet Effingham finally ac- 
cepted him that this red-haired, violent- 
tempered lord was prevailed upon to take 
a step towards reconciliation. He did so 
as follows :* — 


My Lorp, — 

I am now on my way from Loughlinter to 
London, and write this letter to you in com- 
pliance with a promise made by me to my sis- 
ter and to Miss Effingham. I have asked 
Violet to be my wife, and she has accepted 
me, and they think that you will be pleased to 
hear that this has been done. I shall be, of 
course, obliged if you will instruct Mr, Ed- 
wards to let me know what you would propose 
to do in regard to settlements. Laura thinks 
that you will wish to see both Violet and my- 
self at Saulsby. For myself, I can only say 
that, should you desire me to come, I will do 
so on receiving your assurance that I shall be 
treated neither with fatted calves nor with re- 
proaches, I am not aware that I have deserved 
either. 

I am, my lord, yours affect., 
CHILTERN. 


* Phineas Finn. 
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The last words of this letter were written, 
as Trollope tells us, only after painful 
hesitation. Lord Chiltern would have 
been equally ready to sign himself * yours 
with profound indifference” as ‘ yours 
with affection,” if only he could have 
known beforehand in. what mood his over- 
ture would be received. He was willing 
to take exactly that step towards his fa- 
ther which his father would be disposed 
to take towards him, but not one iota be- 
yond. We may add that the Earl of 
Brentford answered cordially, and that the 
proposed meeting took place — Chiltern 
accosting his father by holding out his 
hand and saying, “ My lord, 1 am glad to 
come back to Saulsby ” — but, in spite of 
the earl’s efforts, the visit was unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Money difficulties play an enormous 
part in the family relations exhibited by 
Trollope, and the dissensions, rancors, 
hatreds, arising therefrom are number- 
less. Money is, no doubt, a bone of con- 
tention all the world over, and every true 
novelist must exhibit it as such, but here 
the wrangle is carried on without any of 
those social amenities and decencies 
which are usually supposed to mitigate, 
at least outwardly, its brutality. We find 
in Trollope hardly an heir to any great 
estate who lives on cordial terms with its 
possessor. Dolly Longestaffe, who is in 
all other respects a careless, rather good- 
natured, easy-going fellow, will have no 
business dealing with his father except 
through the medium of his attorney, 
Squercum; the two brothers, Gregory 
and Ralph Newton, had not spoken to 
each other for years because they could 
not agree as to the cutting of some tim- 
ber; Lord Porlock is at declared war with 
his father, Earl de Courcy, and takes legal 
proceedings against him; Lord Grex de- 
nounces his son and heir, Lord Percival, 
as the greatest scoundrel in all England. 
Assuming the evil to be as great as Trol- 
lope depicts it, we think that it must be 
due, in a considerable measure, to the de- 
testable system of entail, and the conse- 
quent practice, where no entail exists, of 
favoring the eldest son at the.expense of 
the others. A new-born babe will be 
looked upon either as a beggarly brat, or 
as the future head and magnate of the 
family, according as it happens to be male 
or female. A death will change the social 
status of an entire branch. Jf anything 
should happen to George, Harry will be 
next to the estate. The father stands 
in the way of his heir, the heir stands in 
the way of his father and his brothers. 





The property belonging both to its pres- 
ent and its future occupant, both being 
self-indulgent and extravagant, both re- 
quiring the sanction of each other to 
raise money for pressing emergencies, it 
may easily be conceived what bargains 
have to be driven between them, and how 
each may come to hate the other for ad- 
vantages extorted under the operation of 
distressing circumstances. Such a situ- 
ation would be trying as between any two 
men; as between father and son it is un- 
speakably odious. 

We have now to consider Trollope’s 
personages in the character of lovers, and, 
as novels are in a great measure love- 
tales, it might be expected that this part 
of our review would be the most interest- 
ing. But, although our author takes us 
through a great deal of love-making — or 
let us rather say, a good many offers of 
marriage —he does not regale us with 
much sentiment, still less with sentiment 
of an exalted kind. To his mind, the 
poetry with which elderly people are apt 
to invest the memories of early wooing is 
simply a product of the imagination; the 
reality was prosaic enough. He tells us 
of an actual declaration which he chanced 
to overhear. The couple—a handsome 
couple, no way below the proper standard 
of high bearing and high breeding — were 
walking together by the seashore.* 


Gentleman, — “ Well, Miss, the long and the 
short of it is this: here I am, you can take me 
or leave me.” 

Lady (scratching a gutter in the sand with 
her parasol, so as to allow a little salt water to 
run out of one hole into another). — “ Of course 
I know that’s all nonsense.” 

Gentleman. —“ Nonsense! By Jove, it isn’t 
nonsense at all: come, Jane; here I am; 
come, at any rate you can say something.” 

Lady. —“* Yes, I suppose I can say some- 
thing.” 

Gentleman. —“ Well, which is it to be— 
take me or leave me?” 

Lady (very slowly, and with a voice perhaps 
hardly articulate, carrying on, at the same 
time, her engineering works on a wider scale). 
— “Well, I don’t exactly want to leave you.” 

And so the matter was settied — settled with 
much propriety and satisfaction; and both the 
lady and gentleman would have thought, had 
they ever thought about the matter at all, that 
this, the sweetest moment of their lives, had 
been graced by all the poetry by which such 
moments ought to be hallowed, 


We remarked, when first speaking of 
the hunting-field, thata proper description 
of this sport might easily be made to em 


* Doctor Thorne. 
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brace all the principal traits of Trollope’s 
Englishmen. Their love-making comes 
pre-eminently within the limits there re- 
ferred to. The ardor of the pursuit is 
mainly dependent on its difficulty: nay, 
the difficulty is sometimes the principal 
attraction. Anextreme case will illustrate 
our meaning. When Sir Griffin Tewett 
(the gentleman referred to on a previous 
page as having made his first proposal at 
a moment when the lady, having fallen 
into a stream, is riding, dripping, to the 
nearest inn)—when Sir Griffin Tewett 
has finally obtained a favorable reply, his 
courtship of Lucinda Roanoke is enlivened 
by a series of quarrels which necessitate 
the frequent intervention of Mrs. Carbun- 
cle (Lucinda’s aunt), Lord Carruthers, and 
Lady Eustace, at whose house the whole 
party are then staying. 


“T don’t see why Carruthers should have it 
all his own way,” Sir Griffin said one hunting 
morning to Lucinda, 

“T don’t care twopence who has their way,” 
said Lucinda; “I mean to have mine; that’s 
all.” 

“I’m not speaking about you. I call it 
downright interference on his part. And I do 
think you give way to him. You never do 
anything that I suggest.” 

“You never suggest anything that I like to 
do,” said Lucinda. 

“ That’s a pity,” said Sir Griffin, “ consider- 
ing that I shall have to suggest so many things 
that you will have to do.” 

“1 don’t know that at all,” said Lucinda. 

Mrs, Carbuncle came up during the quarrel, 
meaning to throw oil upon the waters. ‘ What 
children you are,” she said laughing. “ As if 
each of you won’t have to do what the other 
suggests.” 

“Mrs. Carbuncle,” began Sir Griffin, “if 
you will have the great kindness not to en- 
deavor to teach me what my conduct should 
be, now or at any future time, I shall take it as 
a kindness.” 

“Sir Griffin, pray don’t quarrel with Mrs. 
Carbuncle,‘ said Lady Eustace, 

“ Lady Eustace, if Mrs. Carbuncle interferes 
with me, I shall quarrel with her. I have 
borne a great deal more of this sort of thing 
than I like. Iam not going to be told this or 
told that because Mrs. Carbuncle happens to 
be the aunt of the future Lady Tewett — if it 
should come to that. I’m not going to marry 
a whole family, and the less I hear of this 
kind of thing, the more likely it is that I shall 
come up to scratch when the time is up.” 

Then Lucinda rose and spoke. “ Sir Griffin 
Tewett,” she said, “ there is not the slightest 
necessity that you should come up —‘to 
Scratch.’ I wonder that I have not yet been 
able to make you understand that, if it will 
suit your convenience to break off our match, 
it will not in the least interfere with mine. 
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And let me tell you this, Sir Griffin, that any 
repetition of your unkindness to my aunt will 
make me utterly refuse to see you again.” 

“Of course you like her better than you do 
me.” 

“A great deal better,” said Lucinda. 

“If I stand that, I’ll be d——d!” said Sir 
Griffin, leaving the room, 


Nevertheless, the matter was smoothed 
over, and the engagement carried on for 
months, up to the very eve of the wed- 
ding. There are men, as Trollope says, 
who love a woman as they love a fox — 
for the pleasure of hunting it to death. 
Sir Griffin was one of these. 


He must have known that the woman de- 
spised him and hated him. In the very bot- 
tom of his heart he feared her. He had no 
idea of other pleasure from her society than 
what might arise to him from the pride of 
having married a beautiful woman, Had she 
shown the slightest fondness for him, the 
slightest fear that she might lose him, the 
slightest feeling that she had won a valuable 
prize in getting him, he would have scorned 
her, and jilted her without the slightest re- 
morse. But the scorn came from her, and it 
beat him down, “Yes, you hate me, and 
would fain get rid of me, but you have said 
that you will be my wife, and you cannot now 
escape me.” Sir Griffin did not exactly speak 
such words as these, but he acted them, Lu- 
cinda would bear his presence — sitting apart 
from him, silent, imperious,.but very beautiful. 


This is an extreme case, as we stated at 
the outset. But it is the extremity of a 
series, and there are many others leading 
up to it. When Clara Amedroz commits 
the imprudence of acknowledging to Cap- 
tain Aylmer the full extent of her love 
for him as soon as he has made his first 
proposal to her, he becomes forthwith so 
frigid and disagreeable that the very next 
morning she releases him from his en- 
gagement. This action brings back a 
little warmth on his part, and by the time 
she has refused him twice he is really 
quite unhappy. Frank Greystock, having 
obtained too full and facile an assurance 
of love from Lucy Morris (to whom he has 
betrothed himself), neglects her shame- 
fully, neither seeing her nor writing to her 
for months, and, indeed, is on the verge 
of deserting her for his cousin Lizzie Eus- 
tace. Harry Clavering takes a step fur- 
ther, and actually does stand engaged to 
two ladies at the sametime. Mr. Crosbie 
— but we will say nothing of him, lest 
we be accused of selecting the most un- 
worthy characters. Henry Grantly does 
not make up his mind about Grace Craw- 
ley until his father expresses his strong 
disapproval of the match, but then he 
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instantly decides against his father. Lord 
Lufton is not seriously enamored of Lucy 
Robarts until she has refused him, and 
even then he does not anticipate sufficient 
difficulty to make him forget his other 
irons in the fire — his horses, his hunting, 
his fishing-trip to Norway. Frank Gres- 
ham, who is somewhat in a similar predica- 
ment with respect to Mary Thorne, finds it 
quite practicable to spend a year abroad, 
on agrand tour, without once writing to 
her. In short, the staunch and ardent 
lovers — Johnny Eames, Larry Twenti- 
man, John Grey, Lord Chiltern, Arthur 
Fletcher, Gregory Newton, Roger Car- 
bury, and many others—are those who 
are being constantly defeated. Their met- 
tle rises before a five-barred gate. They 
will go at it twice, thrice —half-a-dozen 
times if need be, until they either get over 
it, or come entirely to grief. “Stick to 
’em like wax; there’s nothing like it!” is 
the usual advice to repulsed suitors. And 
so they do “stick to ’em.” Again and 
again they return, not varying their tale, 
but repeating it each time a little better 
by the effect of practice. When their 
case proves hopeless, they will sometimes 
threaten to take to drinking, or to leading 
a wild life. Some special hunting or fish- 
ing is then prescribed for them, and not 
without effect. But in the great majority 
of instances, their perseverance is finally 
rewarded. 


“Tt is the old story, Violet, and I am so bad 
at words.” 

“TI must have been bad at words, too, as I 
have not been able to make you understand.” 

“T think I have understood. But while you 
are single there must be yet hope; unless, in- 
deed, you will tell me that you have already 
given yourself to another man.” 

“T have not done that.” 

“Then how can I not hope? Violet, I 
would I could tell you all my feelings plainly. 
Once, twice, thrice, I have said to myself that 
I would think of youno more. I have tried to 
persuade myself that I am better single than 
married.” 

“But I am not the only woman.” 

“To me you are—absolutely, as though 
there were none other on the face of God’s 
earth. I live much alone, but you are always 
with me. Should you marry any other man, it 
will be the same with me still. If you refuse 
me now, [ shall go away and live wildly.” 

* Oswald, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that I will go to some distant part 
of the world, where I may be killed or live a 
life of adventure. But I shall do so simply in 
despair. It will not be that I do not know 
how much better and greater should be the 
life at home of a man in my position,” 

“Then do not talk of going.” 





“TI cannot stay. You will acknowledge, 
Violet, that I have never lied to you. I am 
thinking of you day and night. The-more in- 
different you show yourself to me, the more I 
love you. Violet, try to love me.” He came 
up to her and took her by both her hands, and 
tears were in his eyes. ‘“‘ Say you will try to 
love me.” 

She paused, and looked down, but without 
withdrawing her hands. 

“ You used to love me —a little,” he said. 

“Indeed — indeed I did.” 

“ And now? Is it all changed now?” 

“No,” she said, retreating from him, 

“ How is it, then? Violet, speak to me 
honestly. Will you be my wife?” She did 
not answer him, and he stood for a moment 
looking at her. Then he rushed at her, and, 
seizing her in his arms, kissed her all over — 
her forehead, her lips, her cheeks, then both 
her hands, and then her lips again. ‘“ By 

, she is my own!” he said, Then he 
went back to the rug before the fire, and stood 
there, with his back turned to her. 


For the sake of contrast, and to show 
that our scissors are impartial, we will now 
recount what took place in the breakfast- 
room at Ullathorne on the morning after 
Mr. Arabin had been accepted by Mrs. 
Bold. It was the first moment since their 
engagement that the lovers had found 
themselves alone together. 


He came up to her, and taking both her 
hands in his, he said: “So, Eleanor, you and I 
are to be man and wife. Is itso?” 

She looked up into his face, and her lips 
formed themselves into a single syllable. She 
uttered no sound, but he could read the affirma- 
tive plainly in her face. 

“Tt is a great trust,” said he ; “a very great 
trust.” 

“It is, it is,” said Eleanor, not exactly 
taking what he had said in the sense that he 
had meant. “It is a very, very great trust, 
and I will do my utmost to deserve it.” 

“And I also will do my utmost to deserve 
it,” said Mr. Arabin, very solemnly. And 
then, winding his arm round her waist, he 
stood there gazing at the fire, 


Love-making, however, is not the only 
road to matrimony, and, accordingly, Trol- 
lope shows us also a great deal of purely 
mercenary matches. Our space will not 
allow us to dilate upon this portion of our 
subject; a single extract is all that we can 
offer. Mr. Melmotte, an unscrupulous 
adventurer, whose name, at present, 
stands at the head of great financial enter- 
prises, has promised his daughter to young 
Lord Nidderdale, the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Auld Reekie. The negotia- 
tions had not been without their diffi- 
culties. The Auld Reekie faction had 
demanded not only half a million, down, 
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in exchange for their nobility, but had in- 
sisted upon having the disposal of the 
money. Melmotte raised no objection to 
the sum, but proposed to tie it up. ‘ You 
don’t suppose,” he had said to the adverse 
lawyer, “that I am going to entrust half a 
million of money to such a man as that?” 
“ You are willing to trust your only child 
to him,” replied the lawyer. Melmotte 
had scowled at the man for a few seconds 
from under his bushy eyebrows, and then, 
telling him that his answer had nothing in 
it, had marched out of the room. The 
engagement was broken off, but the ne- 
cessities of Lord Nidderdale were great, 
and, after a while, the match was set on 
foot again. The following is an account 
of Lord Nidderdale’s renewed overtures 
to Marie, after conclusion of the bargain 
with her father ; * — 


“Well, Miss Melmotte,” he said, “ govern- 
ors are stern beings, are they not?” 

“Ts yours stern?” 

“What I mean is, that sons and daughters 
must obey them, I think you understand 
what I mean. I was awfully spooney on you 
that time before; I was indeed.” 

“T hope it didn’t hurt you much, Lord Nid- 
derdale.” 

“That’s so like a woman, that is. You 
know well enough that you and I can’t marry 
without leave from our governors.”’ 

“Nor with it,” said Marie, nodding her 
head. 

“TI don’t know how that may be. There 
was some little hitch somewhere, I don’t quite 
know where. But it is all right now. The 
old fellows are agreed. Can’t we make a 
match of it, Miss Melmotte ?” 

“No, Lord Nidderdale, I don’t think we 
can.” 

* Do you mean that?” 

“JT do mean it. When that was going on 
before, I knew nothing about it. I have seen 
more of things since then.” ; 

“And you've seen somebody you like better 
than me?” 

“ I say nothing about that, Lord Nidderdale. 


I don’t think you ought to blame me, my | 


lord.” 

“Oh dear no.” 

“There was something before, but it was 
you that was off first, wasn’t it, now?” 

“ The governors were off, I think.” 

“The governors have a right to be off, I 
suppose. But I don’t think any governor has 
a right to make anybody marry any one.” 

“T agree with you there, I do indeed,” said 
Lord Nidderdale. 

“And no governor shall make me marry. 
I’ve thought a great deal about it since that 
other time, and that is what I have come to 
determine.” 


* The Way we Live Now. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLIX. 2528 


“But I don’t know why you shouldn’t — 
just marry me — because — you like me.” 

“Only —just because I don’t. Well, I do 
like you, Lord Nidderdale.” 

“ Thanks — so much.” 

“T like you ever so —only marrying a per- 
son is different.” 

“ There’s something in that, to be sure.” 

“And I don’t mind telling you,” said Marie, 
. with an almost solemn expressiou in her coun- 
tenance, “because you are good-natured, and 
won’t get me into a scrape if you can help it, 
that I like somebody else — oh, so much !” 

“I supposed that was it.” 

“ That is it.” 

“It’s a deuced pity. The governors had 
settled everything, and we should have been 
awfully jolly. I’d have gone in for all the 
things you go in for, and, though your gover- 
nor was screwing us up a bit, there would have 
been plenty of tin to go on with. Youcouldn’t 
think of it again?” 

“T tell you, my lord, I’m in love.” 

“Oh, ah, yes, so you were saying. It’s an 
awful bore, that’s all, I shall come to the 
party all the same if you send me a ticket.” 


Now for the sequel. Marie attempts to: 
elope with the man she loves —a heart- 
less, drunken wretch — and is stopped by 
the police at Liverpool. The story gets 
abroad — just what poor Marie tried to do- 
—and, although Melmotte treats it as a 
mere childish freak, it causes some delay 
in the renewal of Lord Nidderdale’s ad-- 
vances. Meanwhile, Melmotte’s ruin is 
approaching fast; there are rumors that 
he has committed forgery and is about to 
be arrested. It is under these circum- 
stances that Lord Nidderdale breakfasts 
with the Marquis of Auld Reekie. 


When Lord Nidderdale entered the break- 
fast-room, he found his father already butter- 
ing his toast. 

“T don't believe you’d get out of bed a mo- 
ment sooner than you liked if you could save 
| the whole property by it.” 
|_ “You show me how I can earn a guinea by 
it, sir, and see if I don’t earn the money.” 
Then he sat down and poured himself out a 
cup of tea, and looked at the kidneys. and 
looked at the fish. 

“TI suppose you were drinking last night,” 
said the old lord. 

“Not particular.” The old lord turned 
;round and gnashed his teeth at him. ‘“ The 
|fact is, sir, I don’t drink; everybody knows 
| that.” 
| “Iknow when you’re in the country you 
can’t live without champagne. Well, what 
have you got to say about all this?” 
| What have you got to say?” 
| You’ve made a pretty kettle of fish of it.” 

; “Tve been guided by you in everything. 
| Come, now, you ought to own that, I sup- 








| 


| pose the whole thing is over?” 
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*“T don’t see why it should be over. I’m 
told she has got her own money.” Then Lord 
Nidderdale described to his father Melmotte’s 
behavior in the House on the preceding even- 
ing. (He had come there perfectly drunk.) 
“ What the devil does that matter ?”’ said the 
old man. “ You’re not going to marry the 
man himself.” 

“ T shouldn’t wonder if he’s in gaol now.” 

“ And what does that matter? She’s not in 
gaol. And if the money is hers, she can’t lose 
it because he goes to prison. Beggars mustn’t 
be choosers. How do you mean to live, if 
you don’t marry this girl?” 

“T shall scrape on, I suppose; I must look | 
for somebody else.” ‘The Marquis showed 
very plainly by his countenance that he did 
not give his son much credit either for dili- 
gence or ingenuity in making such a search, 
“ At any rate, sir, I can’t marry the daughter 
of a man who is to be put upon his trial for 
forgery.” 

“T can’t see what that has to do with you.” 

“T couldn’t do it, sir. I’d do anything else 
to oblige you, but I couldn’t do that. And, 
moreover, I don’t believe in the money.” 

“Then you may just go to the devil,” said 
the old Marquis, turning round-in his chair 
and lighting a cigar as he took up the news- 
paper. 

Nidderdale went on with his breakfast with 
perfect equanimity, and, when he had finished, 
lighted his cigar. 

“ They tell me,” said the old man, “ that one | 
of those Goldheimer girls will have a lot of 
money.” 

“ A Jewess,” suggested Nidderdale. 

“ What difference does that make?” 

“Oh, no, not in the least—if the money’s 
really there. Have you heard any sum named, 
sir?” The old man only grunted. ‘There 
are two sisters and two brothers. I don’t sup- 
pose the girls would have a hundred thousand 
each.” 

“They say the widow of the brewer who 
died the other day has about £20,000 a year.” 

“ It’s only for her life, sir.” 

“She coyld insure her life. D me, sir, 
we must do something. If you turn up your 
nose at one woman after another, how do you 
mean to live?” 

“TI don’t think that a woman of forty with 
only a life interest would be a good specula- 
tion. Of course, I’ll think of it if you press 
it.” The old man growled again. ‘“ You see, 
sir, I’ve been so much in earnest about this 
girl that I haven’t thought about inquiring 
about any one else. There always is some 
one up with a lot of money. It’s a pity there 
shouldn’t be a regular statement published 
with the amount of money and what is ex 
pected in return, It would save a great deal 
of trouble.” 

“If you can’t talk more seriously than that 
you had better go away,” said the old Marquis, 

At that moment a footman came into the 








room and told Lord Nidderdale that a man 


believe, my lord, he’s one of the domestics 
from Mr. Melmotte, in Bruton Street,” said 
the footman, 

“You'd better go and see,” said the old 
Marquis. 

“Go and see Melmotte ?”’ 

“Why should you be afraid to see him? 
Tell him that you are ready to marry the girl 
if you can see the money down, but that you 
won’t stir a step until it has been actually paid 
over.” 

“He knows that already,” said Lord Nid- 
derdale as he left the room. 

Melmotte was at that time lying dead in his 
own house (having taken poison in the early 
morning), and the man had brought a note 
from Marie, begging Lord Nidderdale to come 
over, 

The Marquis thought that his son had better 
not go over to Bruton Street. ‘“ What’s the 
use? What good can you do? She’ll only be 
falling into your arms, and that’s what you’ve 
got to avoid—at any rate till you know how 
things are.” 

Lord Nidderdale, however, declared that he 
must go. 

* Don’t you go and make a fool of yourself,” 
his father said to him when they were alone. 
“This is just one of those times when a man 
may ruin himself by being soft-hearted.” 


If Trollope’s observation may be trusted 
as to the way in which money marriages 
are negotiated, and haggled over, in En- 
gland, it must be conceded, we think, that 
England in this respect stands behind her 
civilized neighbors. Doubtless, the same 
things are done in other countries, but 
they are better managed. The modus 
operandi is not so crude, so gross; the 
outward decencies of social life are not so 
violated. “More hypocrisy,” you will 
say. Well, be it so; hypocrisy is at least 
the tribute paid by vice unto virtue. One 
is tempted to think that Trollope, who 
speaks so complacently on various occa- 
sions of the lesson which, like a snake in 
the grass, lies concealed within his tales, 
was disposed to stretch a point in order 
to make these mercenary marriages as 
repulsive as possible. We believe, how- 
ever, after due consideration, that this 
hypothesis would be erroneous, and that 
Trollope, on this point, as perhaps on 
many others, was better than his theory. 
The grossness with which the matrimonial 
barter is conducted is, after all, in perfect 
keeping with the rest of the play. None 
of Trollope’s characters are distinguished 
by any great delicacy of feeling; none of 
his male characters are gentlemen in a 
high sense of the word. Mr. Palliser, for 
instance, whose portrait is very fully 
drawn, and who is certainly intended by 


particularly wished to see him in the hall. “I| Trollope to represent a thorough gentle. 
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man, does not scruple for a moment to 
behave rudely to a lady in his own house 
when that lady, as he thinks, has given 
him reason fordispleasure. Self-restraint 
is a very different thing from reserve, 
and, while there is abundance of the latter 
in Trollope’s characters, there is next to 
nothing of the former. Almost all the 
men we have been passing in review are 
self-willed, persistent in desire, unsocial, 
and indifferent at bottom to feelings which 
do not consort with their own, impatient 
of trammels, and brutal when resisted. 
To borrow again an illustration from the 
hunting field they will jostle each other 
rudely at a gate, and care little how a 
neighbor’s thigh is jammed against a post 
providing that they themselves can “get 
well off.” No wonder that such men, 
when once they have set their minds upon 
the capture of a lady’s money-bag, set 
about their work squarely, untutored in 
(perhaps disdainful of) those little graces 
which would help to disguise the real na- 
ture of the operation. 


“T don’t pretend to be very much in love 
with her,” says Bernard Dale to Crosbie, 
speaking of his cousin Bella.* “It’s not my 
way, you know. But some of these days I 
shall ask her to have me, and I suppose it will 
all go right. The governor has distinctly 
promised to allow me £800 a year off the es- 
tate, and to take us in for three months every 
year if we wish it. I told him simply that I 
couldn’t do it for less, and he agreed with me.” 


We cannot refrain from quoting this 
other fragment, which is one of the best 
in all Trollope. Captain Archie Clavering 
is desirous of wooing Lady Ongar (just 
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up to the bit, d’ye see? — up tothe bit. When 
a mare has been trained to her work, and 
knows what she’s at in her running, she’s all 
the better for feeling a fellow’s hands as she’s 
going. She likes it rather. It gives her con- 
fidence, and makes her know where she is. 
And look here, Clavvy, when she comes to her 
fences, give her her head, but steady her first 
and make her know that you’rethere. Damme, 
whatever you do, make her know that you’re 
there. There’s nothing like it. She'll think 
all the more of the fellow who’s piloting her. 
And look here, Clavvy, always ride a trained 
mare with spurs, Let her know that they’re 
on, and, if she tries to get her head, give them 
to her. Yes, by George, give them to her.” 
And Captain Boodle in his energy twisted 
himself in his chair, and brought his heel 
round so that it could be seen by Archie. 
Then he produced a sharp click with his 
tongue, and made the peculiar jerk with the 
muscles of his legs whereby he was accustomed 
to evoke the agility of his horses. After that, 
he looked triumphantly at his friend. ‘Give 
’em her, Clavvy, and she’ll like you the better 
for it. She’ll know then that you mean it.”’ 


We have but little more to say, for all 
the essential traits of Trollope’s charac- 
ters may be discerned in the preceding 
extracts. Nevertheless, as we have found 
ample occasion hitherto for criticism of a 
somewhat adverse kind, we are unwilling 
to bring this paper to its close without 
some recognition of what we consider to 
be the good points in Trollope’s English- 
men. That they are conscientious —Zz., 
observant of the moral law as far as it 
comes within the narrow limits of their 
cognizance —is undeniable. Their con- 
science is neither elevated nor refined; 
still less is it reasoned and consistent. 


left a widow, with a beautiful house and} The Rev. Josiah Crawley — who seems to 


£,7.000 a year), and he seeks advice from 
his friend Captain Boodle (familiarly called 


| 


be the nearest approach to a religious 
clergyman that Trollope’s genius would 


Doodles) as to the best way of setting | permit —is incapable of using a cheque 


about it: ¢— 


“ Well, now, Clavvy, I'll tell you what my | 


ideas are. 


When a man’s trying a young filly, | 


that he does not consider honestly his 
own, but he does not scruple to buy meat 
for which he knows he cannot pay. Arch- 


his hand can’t be too light. A touch too | deacon Grantly is quite content to defend 
much will bring her on her haunches, or throw | Church property by legal quibbles, and 
her out of her step. She should hardly feel} considers it as mere senile weakness in 
the iron in her mouth. But when I’ve got to | his brother clergyman, Mr. Harding, that 
do with a trained mare, I always choose that | the Jatter should question the moral pro- 


she shal! know that I’m there, 
Clavvy?” 

“Yes, Doodles, I understand you.” 

“T always choose that she shall know that 
I’m there.” And Captain Boodle, as he re- 
peated these manly words with a firm voice, 


the horse’s rein, 


* The Small House at Allington. 
t The Claverings. 


D’ye hear me,! priety of a position which the lawyers 


declare to be practically unassailabie.* 


* Mr. Harding, as warden of Hiram’s Hospital, re- 
ceives £800 a year for superintending the maintenance 


, ‘ | of twelve old paupers on one shilling and fourpence a 
put out his hands as though he were handling | i 


“ Their mouths are never so | 


fine then, and they generally want to be brought | ship much more in consequence of newspaper attacks 


| 


day. It is characteristic of the level of morality in 
Trollope’s novels that Mr. Harding, who stands in this 
respect so exceptionaily high, relinquishes his warden- 


than in consequence of any scruples of hisown. It is 
intolerabie to him that such articles as those of the 
Fupiter shouid be diffused throughout the country. 
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Lord Cantrip, who seems to be intended | 
fora man of the highest standing in all | 
respects, seriously advises Phineas Finn | 
to break a pledge publicly given, rather 
than sacrifice his position in the govern- 
ment; and Barrington Earle, speaking on 
the same subject, declares emphatically 
that of all men most unfit for Parliamentary 
usefulness, the man who has a conscience 
is the worst. ‘ Vote with your party, and 
don’t strain at what other men swallow,” 
such is the general sentiment. ‘ What 
are you that you should set up to be purer 
and wiser than others?” Trollope himself 
feels so strongly on this subject that he 
casts impersonality to the winds, and steps 
forward on the stage with his own pup- 
pets. Heis clearly ‘of opinion that a great 
deal too much fuss may be made about 
purity in political campaigns, and that the 
members of Parliament who insisted upon 
recalling Mr. Romer * from a government 
mission because that gentleman had been 
convicted of bribing at elections, were 
little better than whited sepulchres. And 
so, indeed, they probably were, if Trol- 
lope’s estimate of political honesty in En- 
gland may be trusted. He looks upon 
reformers generally as one of the most 
distressing pestilences with which society 
is visited, and loses no opportunity of 
pointing to their indiscreetness, their pre- 
sumption, and their vanity. His morality 
— by which we mean of course the lesson 
developed out of the action of his princi- 
pal characters — is entirely of that average 
matter-of-fact kind which looks first and 
last to consequences. Pay your debts, or 
you will get into trouble with the bailiffs ; 
put your name to no bills; keep yourself 
from the money-lenders; consort not with 
gamblers and with blacklegs, or you may 
wake up, on the morning of a race, to fiad 
that a nail has been driven into your 
horse’s foot ; be moderate in your cups, or 
your nose will become red and your face 
bloated; sell not your hand in marriage 
for a title or the hope of an old man’s 
inheritance, for you will either miss your 
object or find that it was not worth the 
cost; and remember that when you have 





behaved like a scoundrel for the sake of 
* bettering ” yourself, you run the risk of | 
being assaulted by a stranger on a railway | 
platform, or belabored with a riding-whip | 
as you sally forth unsuspectingly from 
your club. But Anthony Trollope as a 
moralist is a subject of itself, a subject 
far too interesting and deservi ing to be 


disposed of summarily, and we beg there- 


fore to reserve it for a more convenient 
season. 

The atmosphere of his novels is cer- 
tainly healthy, and the defects it favors 
are at least not those of a nation in decline. 
His characters, as a rule, are manly and 
straightforward: candid in their speech, 
open in their dealings, faithful to their 
engagements. But their prime virtue — 
the virtue which redeems the grosser 
parts, and enables us to understand that 
a nation so constituted should, after all, 
rank high among the nations of the earth 
—is their indomitable perseverance and 
tenacity. This is a quality which Trol- 
lope excels in exhibiting, and very few of 
his characters will be found without it. It 
shines forth alike in the women and the 
men, in the old and in the young, in the 
good and in the bad; its manifestations 
are generally unamiable, frequently irra- 
tional, sometimes morbid and verging on 
insanity; but however you may judge it, 
there it is, and its grip is like that of the 
military ant.* Opposition serves but to 
rivet the purpose; indeed, it is one of the 
best lessons taught by Trollope that if a 
father wants to bind his son irrevocably 
to a young woman, he has no safer course 
than to warn his boy affectionately against 
the match, and perhaps throw in a hint of 
disinheritance in case the warning should 
be disregarded. If this will not bring it 
about, then nothing will. And the women 
are even more determined than the men. 
They will not move first in the matter; 
they will maintain their maidenly reserve, 
unflinchingly, until the suitor, in distinct 
and business-like terms, has made his 
offer of legal matrimony; but when this 
has been effected, and when once their 
little hand has touched the palm out- 
stretched for its reception, not all the 
king’s horses will drag them from their 
fealty. They do not deny their “duty” 
to their parents, but this duty is evidently 
a very circumscribed and second-rate affair 
as compared with their “duty” to their 
lover.t ‘ No consideration on earth shall 


* It issaid that in certain parts of South America, 
the natives use ants to sew up wounds. ‘The lips of the 
wound having been broug ght together, an ant is applied, 
which immediately drives in its mandibles on either 
side. The ant is then beheaded, but the jaws remain 
— and thus fulfil the function of a pod 

t It is amusing toobserve how constantly this phrase- 
ology recurs, and how necessary the idea of moral com- 
pulsion is to these strong-willed characters. When 
John Grey makes his final ds -claration to Alice Vavasor 
(in “Can You Forgive Her’’) he telis her that if she 
loves him, it is he or duty to a so. His happiness re- 
‘ quires it and he has a right to demand her compliance. 
It she refuse, she will be unable to reconcile it to her 











| conscience before God! } 
* Doctor Thorne. | When the Marquis of Brotherton (in “Is he Poptne 
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make me say that I give him up,” says 
Emily Hotspur to her mother. “If you 
and papa tell me not to see him or write 
to him—much less to marry him— of 
course I shall obey you. But I shall not 
give him up a bit the more, and he must 
not be told that I will give him up.” 

In a great majority of cases this tenacity 
is finally successful. Indeed, it would 
seem as though Trollope found it impos- 
sible to be hard-hearted, as a novelist, 
towards those who excelled in this darling 
quality of his. He had always some sugar- 
plum in his pocket for those who would 
hold out long enough. When poor Mr. 
Crawley,* at the height of his misfortune, 
is about to be brought before the as- 
sizes to account for the stolen cheque 
which has been found in his possession — 
when misery has settled on his family; 
when privation and illness have destroyed 
the balance of his mind, and terrible dis- 
grace now stares him in the face—he 
wanders forth among the poorest of his 
Hogglestock parishioners to seek for some 
spark of consolation and advice. He 
meets with an old brickmaker of the name 
of Hoggett, who administers as follows the 
necessary cordial : — 

“ Tell ’ee what, Master Crawley — and 
your reverence mustn’t think as I means 
to be preaching; there aif’t now’t a man 
can’t bear if he'll only be dogged. It’s 
dogged as does it. Itain’t thinking about 
it.’ Then Giles Hoggett withdrew his 
hand from the clergyman’s, and walked 
away towards his own home at Hoggle 
End. 

“It’s dogged as does it.” Mr. Crawley 
took the maxim to heart and acted on it. 
It is not stated that he took any other 
measures, besides being dogged, to relieve 
his position; indeed we know positively 
that he took none, but he was dogged and 
that was sufficient. The wheel of fortune 
came round; his innocence was made 
manifest ; sympathies poured in upon him 
from all sides; an excellent living was 
bestowed upon him, and heand his family 
lived happy ever afterwards. It was 
dogged that did it. He had been faithful 
to this one great English quality, and lo! 
all other things were added unto him. 


joy”) returns to his country-seat in England after many 
years’ residence abroad, he not only ousts his mother 
and sisters from the house they have inhabited so long, 
but wants to drive them entirely out of his neighbor- 
hood. Lady Sarah remonstrates with her brother as to 
the inhumanity of an act which would sever all their 
sociai ties, and put anend to all their wonted occupa- 
tions. “Where shall we find new duties?” she ex- 
claims. ‘*'Trash,d——d nonsense!” replies the courtly 
marguis. 
* The Last Chronicle of Barset. 





In thinking over the many pleasant re- 
membrances for which he is indebted to 
Anthony Trollope, the present writer has 
often been reminded of a remark once 
made to him by one of the greatest chess- 
players of this age, a man remarkable for 
acuteness and subtlety of intellect. It 
was in 1878, during the International 
Chess Tournament in Paris; the conver- 
sation had turned upon chess, and the 
present writer had remarked that England 
held an honorable rank among the vota- 
ries of that noble game. “ Yes,” said 
Mr. , “the English have fine minds.” 
And then, instantly correcting himself: 
“ No,” he added, “ NOT FINE (with an em- 
phasis on this last word), BUT STRONG.” 
Whether this criticism be correct, or not, 
of Englishmen in general, we think that it 
is at least signally true of those English- 
men whom Trollope has portrayed. It ap- 
plies to their moral no less than to their 
intellectual qualities. Not fine, but strong. 
There is certainly no fineness in their in- 
tellectual organization; they are heavy 
and disinclined to any mental activity 
outside of the task which they have al- 
lotted to themselves; averse to specula- 
tion or discussion; distrustful of generali- 
ties, and “ hugging the coast” of practical 
detail; tenacious of their convictions, but 
unwilling to account for them; slow of 
perception and rejoinder, unskilful in argu- 
ment, irascible in controversy, bitter and 
cutting in their retorts. They are essen- 
tially matter-of-fact, unimaginative, and 
blunt of esthetic sensibility; their minds 
lack playfulness and spring, they have to 
work even at their pleasures, and nothing 
seems to come easily to them. They are 
company neither to themselves nor to 
others: moody when alone, unsociable 
when together, guarded in manner and 
in speech. Nor is there any fineness in 
their moral nature; they have neither 
cheerfulness of disposition nor serenity of 
temper; they frequently incline to cross- 
ness as they grow old, and will become 
surly —nay, savage —on slight provoca- 
tion. They are not remarkable for be- 
nevolence, and they lack signally that 
quality which may often serve in lieu of 
benevolence — the desire to please. They 
entertain largely, but in a measured, cal- 
culating way ; they tax themselves heavily 
for the sake of society, but do so rather 
because it is expected of them than from 
any pleasure they derive from it, and their 
hospitality lacks that genial heartiness 
which constitutes its chief value and its 
greatest charm. They are cold in their 
family relations, divided in interest from 
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their next of kin; unimpulsive and re- 
served; ashamed of any display of emo- 
tion as of a weakness, and careful to 
preserve an even demeanor both in sorrow 
andinjoy. Jealous of their independence, 
resentful of the slightest interference with 
their liberty, conservative of their habits 
and their comforts, they look distrustfully 
upon any approach that may become a 
claim, and ponder every sacrifice before 
they make it. They are proud and sensi- 
tive, thinking much of their own rights 
and not unmindful of the rights of others; 
respectful of legality, exacting of their 
dues; conventional and sticklers for ob- 
servances; unforgiving and prone to 
brood over their grievances. Duty is a 
call to which they all respond, but their 
conception of duty is as of a taskmaster, 
and though they do not flinch from its 
burdens, they feel them to be heavy. 
Altogether their life is a material one, and 
such justification as it can claim must evi- 
dently be that of works. They are not 
sensual, and are much more addicted to 
horses than to women; so that, for the 
many who place morality almost exclu- 
sively in the relations between the sexes, 
Trollope’s Englishmen may deserve much 
commendation; but for us who believe 
that morality consists in acting uniformly 
by the highest motive, the status exhib- 
ited in Trollope’s novels is anything but 
satisfactory. 

On the other hand, if we find little that 
is fine, we recognize much that we ac- 
knowledge to be strong. These charac- 
ters are strong in their desires, strong in 
practical sense and the energy of their 
pursuits; strcng above all in undaunted 
perseverance and tenacity. They are 
game tothe backbone. They are not only 
capable of work, both physically and men- 
tally, but zzpelled to it, riveted to it by 
their constitution. Activity is as the 
breath of their nostrils; they are sick and 
disconsolate without it. They are an em- 
bodiment of the saying, ‘* Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.” They carry it into their amuse- 
ments no less than into their business. 
Their very deficiencies serve them, for 
they lose no time in reveries and abstrac- 
tions, and are not drawn away from prac- 
tice into theory. They go right on with 
the work in hand, instead of sitting down 
with the philosopher under a hedge, and 
listening to the melodious thrush, or 
watching the shadows that chase each 
other over the hills. Such qualities go far 
to constitute a nation great in practical 
achievements. And they are strong also 





in their sense of duty, their respect of law, 
their recognition of established usages. 
Their formalism, their conventionality, is 
a useful corrective of their unsociability 
and keeps their independence within 
bounds. Even their worldliness and snob- 
bishness have a valuable side, inasmuch 
as they strengthen the hands of society 
and counteract the separatist tendencies. 
Finally, they are strong in manliness, in 
truthfulness, in respect of the given word. 
Such qualities as these constitute so ex- 
cellent a foundation for the morai character 
that any deficiencies in the superstructure 
may be considered as secondary and as 
remediable. 


We must close here our review of 
Trollope’s Englishmen. It was intended, 
originally, to include in this paper some 
mention of Trollope’s female characters, 
but the work has so grown beneath our 
pen that this portion of it must be re- 
served for some future occasion. Neither 
can we stay to examine into our author’s 
personal bias, as disclosed in his writings, 
and inquire how far the accuracy of his 
descriptions, or perhaps, rather the selec- 
tion of the characters he has described, 
may have been influenced by his own 
predilections and deficiencies. Just as, in 
astronomical observations, corrections are 
always made for the imperfections of the 
instrument, the aberration of the visual 
rays, so, in observations upon human char- 
acter, it is indispensable to make allow- 
ance for the idiosyncrasies of the observer. 
We stated at the beginning of this paper 
—and we beg leave to repeat it now — 
that we should greatly regret if Trollope’s 
delineation of English society were to be 
accepted unreservedly. We believe that 
he depicted truly what he saw, but we 
believe also that he had no eye for certain 
of the higher, finer elements of human 
nature. His observations need to be ex- 
tended and completed by being taken in 
conjunction with those of greater novel- 
ists, such as Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Gaskell. Trollope, of course, was 
utterly unconscious of any color-blindness 
on his part: he stoutly believed that En- 
glishmen, such as he portrayed, are in all 
respects the finest fellows on the face of 
the earth, and would have scorned, as 
idealism, the suggestion of anything re- 
miss. It was this confidence which saved 
him. Thackeray — dear old Thackeray — 
was denounced in his lifetime as acynic(!), 
and there are even nowadays many read- 
ers who declare that his view of human 


| nature is distressingly gloomy. We have 











“SNOW BUCKING” IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


never heard a like reproach addressed to 
Trollope, and yet, to our mind, Trollope’s 
pictures of English character are far more 
unfavorable than Thackeray’s. But we 
have already exceeded so far the ordinary 
limits of articles in this review that all 
such corrections must be left to our read- 
ers. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
“SNOW BUCKING” IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


IN the early part of 1884, business took 
me to the Western States of America; it 
was business of great importance, requir- 
ing to be completed within a fixed period 
which expired at the end of the month of 
February. My destination was a town 
called Bellevue, in the State of Idaho. I 
left England in January, in company with 
my brother, with instructions to make my 
way there as speedily as possible, and the 
beginning of February found us travelling 
westward over the Union Pacific Railway. 

We passed Chicago and Omaha, crossed 
the highest point of the Rocky Mountains 
at Sherman, on the U.P., and commenced 
our downward course on the further side. 
Thirty-six hours after leaving Omaha, we 
were turned out one morning at Granger 
Junction, on to the Oregon Short Line. 
That day our troubles began. Very soon 
after we started the snow began to fall 
heavily, and about midday, our engine, 
which, like all American locomotives, had 
a pilot in front, was ploughing through 
eighteen inches to two feet of snow. The 
term pilot may be new to some of my 
readers, so I may explain that it is a 
pointed framework of wood fixed in front 
of the engine, the point close to the rails, 
and the back as high as the frame of the 
engine. The lower part is shod with iron 
plates, about two feet wide. It runs so 
close to the rails as to be able to clear 
away all light obstructions, and snow, 
when not too deep. Although a more 
formidable affair than the cow-catcher, 
familiar to us in illustrations of American 
locomotives, it cannot deal with really 
deep snow, and therefore, when our con- 
ductor found the engine beginning to 
throw up clouds of snow in front, he be- 
gan to feel uneasy and pulled the cord 
communicating with the engine whistle, 
as a signal to put on more steam. This 
being dene, and the snow having mod- 
erated a little, we got through to Pocatello, 
the junction for the Utah and Northern 
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line, and from there to Shoshone, a small 
town in Idaho Territory, only fifty miles 
from our destination. On our arrival 
there we found that the snowstorm of the 
previous day had produced disastrous 
effects upon the Hailey branch, along 
which we desired to travel. This branch 
is laid across an uadulating plain, and 
eventually finds its way into the Sawtooth 
range; but before reaching them it passes 
through a series of small rock cuttings. 
The line being new, these cuttings had 
not been protected, as is customary on 
mountain lines in America, with snow 
sheds or fences, and the snow sweeping 
across the plain had filled up all these cut- 
tings, and in some cases lay six feet deep 
over the top. The traffic over this new 
line, through a thinly populated district, 
is, of course, small, and consequently the 
company were only running one train a 
day each way. This train used to go up 
in the morning to Hailey, the terminus, 
fifty-six miles from Shoshone, and return 
in the evening, and it was the only rolling- 
stock available. The previous day, while 
we were running through the snow be- 
tween Granger and Pocatello, the storm 
had caught the train up at the far end of 
the line, and there it was still. Nobody 
at that time had any idea how deep the 
snow was on the branch, for at Shoshone 
it only lay about two feet deep; so the 
officials in charge of the unfortunate train 
came in for a good deal of abuse for not 
rushing through the snow while it was 
light and fresh-fallen, and thus keeping 
the line open. 

Great was our wrath at the detention. 
We had travelled more than six thousand 
miles, were almost within sight of our 
journey’s end, and yet found ourselves 
shut up at a little wayside junction, cool- 
ing our heels in the snow, with the date 
fixed for the expiration of our contract 
rapidly approaching. We therefore set to 
work to use the telegraph wire. First we 
began sending telegrams to Bellevue; but 
this did not last long, for at one o’clock on 
the day after we arrived at Shoshone we 
were informed that the wire in that direc- 
tion was broken, which increased our per- 
plexity. We asked the clerk, or operator 
as he is called, how near he could get to 
Bellevue, and upon his saying he could 
get through to Tikura, a station some 
twenty-six miles from Shoshone, and con- 
sequently half-way to Bellevue, we asked 
him if he could not forward our messages 
there, and endeavor to get a messenger to 
take them on snowshoes. His answer 
was characteristic: * Well, 1 don’t know 
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as there’s any one’s can go. You see, 
there was only two men lived there, and 
one shot the other, so there’s only one 
left, and he is the telegraph operator, so 
he can’t go.” On further inquiry we found 
that Tikura, which we fondly imagined to 
be a village, consisted of (a) the telegraph 
office and railway station (a small wooden 
hut), and (4) a canvas dwelling, euphe- 
mistically described as a saloon and store, 
inhabited by the victim, “ Major” Cun- 
ningham, and his wife. Needless to say 
that the latter was the cause of the shoot- 
ing. The major, suspecting the telegraph 
operator of paying too much attention to 
the lady, went for him with a Winchester 
rifle, but his aim being defective, the other 
man found his opportunity, and returned 
the fire with damaging effect. The in- 
jured husband had to be sent to the hos- 
pital at Hailey, whence dire stories came 
of the threats of what he would do to the 
amorous operator when he recovered — 
threats which I believe he has since car- 
ried into execution. 

For more than a week did we stay chaf- 
ing in Shoshone. Amusement there was 
none. The drinking saloons we did not 
care to frequent. Our hotel only had one 
small room, where everybody sat, the at- 
mosphere of which was far from whole- 
some owing to the manner in which it was 
heated. A large iron globe-shaped stove 
was set in the centre of the room, and fed 
from time to time with evil-smelling sul- 
phurous coal. A few minutes after this 
coal was put on it gave off a quantity of 
gas, which would now and then explode 
with a report like a pistol, blow the door 
of the stove open, and fill the room with 
horrible smoke. The next phase was that 
the fire burnt up fiercely, heated the stove 
red hot, and drove us out into the open 
air, where the temperature was below zero. 
Very shortly after this, we came back to 
find the stove almost out, and the room 
nearly as cold as the outer air. More coal 
was piled on, and the process began again. 
In the evening, when there were more 
people sitting in the room, it was a little 
better attended to, and was kept constantly 
at about the red-hot stage, so that by get- 
ting into a corner of the room near a 


draughty window, and keeping one’s self ! 


turning about, so as to get different parts 
of the body alternately roasted and cooled, 
we managed to preserve a happy medium 
of temperature. In the daytime we loafed 





the telegraph operator, and ascertain what 


prospect there was of release. At last we _ 


were aroused one morning by a messenger 
bringing a special telegram to us from 
Mr. Doddridge, the superintendent of the 
Oregon Short Line, to the following effect: 
“] will arrive at Shoshone with a snow 
outfit to-morrow morning, and clear the 
branch to Hailey in the afternoon.” Great 
was our rejoicing; but we had yet to find 
out what a vain boast the latter part of 
the message was. 

We rose early and packed up, and 
about nine o’clock the “snow outfit” 
steamed in. 

The snow-train was made up of six 
vehicles. First came the snow-plow itself 
(I write this word as it is written in Amer- 
ica). This is an enormous plow of sheet- 
iron, exactly resembling the ploughshare 
of our ordinary agricultural plough, ex- 
cepting that, instead of the nose being 
pointed, it is brought down to a horizontal 
knife-edge in front, a little wider than the 
rails, which cuts under the snow and lifts 
itas the plow goes along. This plow is 
bolted on to the leading engine (one of the 
heaviest passenger engines, with eight 
wheels), completely covering the front of 
it, with the smoke-stack just peeping out 
of the top of the plow, which was conse- 
quently some thirteen or fourteen feet 
from the ground. This engine weighed 
about forty tons. Then came two large 
goods-engines with ten wheels, about fifty 
tons each, and behind them two cabooses, 
or, as we should call them, goods-vans, 
containing about fifty men with picks and 
shovels. The cabooses were fitted up 
with a view to all contingencies, bunks 
being arranged along the sides like the 
berths of a steamer, with large chests of 
provisions stowed away underneath, in 
case of our being snowed up. There was 
a stove in each caboose, similar to our 
hotel stove, the effect of which must be 
felt to be imagined. Last came the super- 
intendent’s private car, containing living- 
room, sieeping-room, with four berths, and 
kitchen. Mr. Doddridge had a most ex- 
cellent servant, a first-rate cook, and he 
made us so comfortable during our stay 
on board his car that we were almost in- 
clined to regret that the snow was not 
worse, bad though it proved to be. 

The snow-train did not stay at Sho- 


| shone longer than was necessary for tak- 


about, sometimes dropping into the drug | 


store, the most respectable establishment 
in the town, chatting to our fellow-passen- 


gers, or into the railway office to bully | 


ing in coal and water, and we started off. 
Mr. Doddridge had only taken one or two 
besides ourselves, and the rest of the 
snow-bound passengers followed in the 
ordinary train about two miles behind. 
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At first there was only a light coating of 
snow over the line, about a foot deep, for 
during the last few days of our detention 
there had been a slight thaw which had 
the effect of reducing the depth. It was 
proved, however, later on, that in places 
where the snow lay to a great depth this 
thaw had only consolidated the banks and 
made them more difficult to pierce. For 
the moment, therefore, we flew along ata 
great pace, the plow throwing up the 
snow on each side like a fountain. About 
twenty miles from Shoshone we heard the 
driver on the plow-engine give a loud 
whistle as a sign that trouble was ap- 
proaching, and a few minutes later we felt 
a slight jerk, the plow having encountered 
a bank a little deeper than the rest. The 
plow made light of it, and away we went 
faster than before. Aftera while the little 
jerks became more frequent, and at last 
we felt the progress of the train momen- 
tarily arrested. Before we had time to 
think, she forged ahead, though seem- 
ingly with difficulty, and with another 
effort cleared herself. The bank was 
short, but deeper than we had yet gone 
through, for the snow came up to the 
windows as we passed through the cutting 
made by the plow. Several times this 
happened, and each time the sensation 
became more exciting. It felt almost as 
if the train were a living thing, going at 
the snow as a hunter goes at a fence; in- 
deed, no other simile will adequately ex- 
press what we felt when our train plunged 
at the banks, burst through them, and 
dashed on with redoubled speed. 

The snow got deeper and deeper, and 
our speed perceptibly slackened from time 
to time; but we reached a coaling station, 
a few miles short of Tikura, without mis- 
hap. Our engines took in water, and we 
proceeded. We got up a great speed, and 
again dashed at the banks, but about two 
miles from the last station we came upon 
avery heavyone. We had been prepared 
for it by an unusual succession of whis- 
tles, and sat very tight in our seats. The 
shock was tremendous, but we felt the 
train still plunging. Slower and slower 
we went, till at last, with one final whistle 
and a tremendous rush of steam, we 
stopped altogether. We all jumped out 
of the car, and saw a strange sight to En- 
glish eyes. The three great engines were 
half buried in the drift above their wheels ; 
the snow had fallen in all round them; 
great blocks were piled up in front of the 
plow, and walking along to the front of the 
train we could get up on toa hard expanse 
of snow, above which the upper part of 
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the plow projected but very little. Stand- 
ing in front of the engine, we could al- 
most touch the top of the smoke-stack. 
The drift was not a long one, the plow 
had actually pierced through the deepest 
part, and another half minute would have 
enabled her to get through, but the effort 
had been too great. There was no doubt 
that the next run would get us through. 
Now was the turn of the men. As we 
got out of our car, we saw them all jump- 
ing down out of the cabooses with their 
spades, and swarming over the buried 
engines like ants. So closely had the 
snow enveloped them that, after the 
wheels were clear, the men had to get 
actually underneath to dig it out. The 
course of proceeding was very systematic. 
We signalled to the passenger train which 
was following us what was the matter, 
and their engine was detached and sent on 
to us to aid in the work of extrication. 
She was first coupled on to our car and 
the cabooses, which were not very deeply 
buried, and dragged them out by main 
force. The line was then cleared where 
they had stood, and the men set to work 
on the rear engine. This involved a good 
deal of digging, but at last she was able 
to be dragged out as the coaches had 
been. The same course was pursued with 
the second engine, and finally the plow, 
but the job was a long one, and it was 
midday before our leading driver, Hank 
de Land, was ready for the next run. It 
was a curious feeling to iook at that solid 
white bank of snow nearly as high as the 
engine, and to think that in five minutes 
more we were going to run ful! tilt at it; 
but so it was. We got back into the car, 
ran down the line about a mile, and started 
for itagain. We hit the bank with a dull 
thud; the train shivered, but, as we ex- 
pected, another plunge or two took us 
through, and the engine shrieked for joy. 
Things were, however, beginning to look 
serious; we had already had one “dig- 
out,” and were not halfway to Hailey. 
Mr. Doddridge knew that there were far 
worse cuttings to come than the one we 
had just got out of, and he began to think 
that he would not altogether be able to 
“clear the line to Hailey in the afternoon.” 
We passed Tikura, where we looked with 
interest at the hero of the shooting epi- 
sode, and a mile or two further we got 
stuck again. More digging; but now the 
afternoon was getting on. Our second 
dig-out completed, Doddridge took coun- 
sel with his lieutenants, who knew the line 
well. They thought we should be able to 
get a little further, but there were rumors 
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of a deep cutting before we got to the 
next station. Judging from past experi- 
ences, this was sure to be full like the 
rest, and to present an insurmountable 
obstacle for that day at least. It was de- 
termined to see what could be done with 
the remaining daylight, so again we re- 
tired for our final run at the bank from 
which we had just been extricated. We 
got through all right, and were hoping we 
should make a few more miles before 
dark, when alas! a quarter of a mile from 
the last bank we came on another. It 
was smaller than many we had success- 
fully negotiated when going at full speed, 
but the finish of the last drift had so taken 
the pace out of us that we lacked power, 
and for the third time that day we stuck 
fast. This was very disheartening. It 
was nearly dark; the men were tired, and 
did not relish having to turn out of their 
warm Caboose again so soon; but there 
was no help for it. - We decided that after 
digging out this time we would go back for 
the night to Shoshone, so as to give the 
men a good night’s rest, and start them 
fresh in the morning. While the digging 
was proceeding, Doddridge took it into 
his head to explore ahead, and in long 
jack-boots, with a lantern, and accom- 
panied by his second in command, he set 
off to look at the dreaded rock-cutting. 
We consoled ourselves with cigars, tea, 
and whist, and after two hours Doddridge 
returned quite tired out. He told us he 
had walked on through deep snow about 
two miles ahead, and had found a tremen- 
dous cutting about half a mile long and 
quite full; how deep it was no one could 
say, but men who knew the line put it at 
from twenty to thirty feet — a most serious 
matter, and much too big a job to tackle 
that night, so the dig-out being by this 
time completed, we began backing down 
to Shoshone again in company with the 
passenger train. We did not arrive there 
altogether without mishap. On our way 
up we had, of course, cleared only the line 
itself; no sidings were available, so we 
could not get an engine in front, and the 
train had to be backed down coaches fore- 
most. In one deep cutting some of the 
snow had fallen back on to the line, and 
in the dark the rear coach was forced on 
to it and nearly thrown off the line. For- 
tunately it was not quite so serious as 
that, or we should have had to spend the 
night there; but once more the tired gang 
had to turn out and clear the cutting by 
lantern light. At last we got off again, 
and, going with great caution, reached 
Shoshone about midnight. 
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We were off early next morning. The 
small drift we stuck in the night before 
cost us no effort to cut through at full 
speed, but the nearer we got to the moun- 
tains, the more formidable did the scene 
of Doddridge’s exploration over-night ap- 
pear. After some consultation, it was 
decided to clear away all obstacles up to 
the great drift, and then take a grand run 
at it at full speed, to see how far they 
could get in at the first attempt. It was 
obvious that many runs and dig-outs 
would be required to clear it altogether. 
The cars were now all taken off, and the 
engines proceeded to clear the line of the 
smaller banks which lay on the two miles 
of line, which were all that remained be- 
tween us and the big drift. On this occa- 
sion I was allowed to sit in the cab of 
the leading engine, to see the modus ope- 
randi, and, riding through the last of 
these drifts, we pulled up at the edge of 
the cutting. This was the deepest on the 
branch ; the rock cutting itself was fifteen 
to twenty feet deep, and on the leeward side 
of it rosea pile of fantastic rocks. The 
snow, drifting over the plain, had encoun- 
tered these rocks and piled itself up in 
front of them. There had probably been 
about ten feet on the top of the cutting, 
when it was freshly fallen, but the thaw of 
the last few days had reduced this to 
about five or six, and at the same time 
made it as solid as a loaf of sugar, so that 
we could walk and stamp upon it without 
danger of falling through the crust. The 
officials all said they had never seen such 
a drift. 

There was no object in riding with the 
engines merely to stick in the snow, so we 
all perched ourselves on the top of the 
ridge of rocks to watch the run. From 
this point we could see in the clear moun- 
tain air all the movements of the plow and 
her satellites, as they retired for about a 
mile and a half, and set to work to stoke up 
and raise every pound of steam they could. 
At last they were ready, and with a suc- 
cession of piercing shrieks they started. 
I never shall forget the sensation of these 
three great engines coming towards us at 
about sixty miles an hour right for the 
drift. To think of the men on them, and 
what the result might be in a very few sec- 
onds! On they come, faster and faster; 
as they approach the drift the snow begins 
to fly in huge clouds, thrown far into the 
air on each side; and with another yell 
they plunge into the drift. A fewseconds 
more and the snow is all round them, even 
over them, and yet they go ploughing in, 
till great blocks of snow as big as billiard 
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tables are upheaved as if by an earth- 
quake, and the engines actually go on 
burrowing underneath them like some 
gigantic mole. The effort was mighty, 
but it was doomed to come to an end at 
last, and in a few seconds more the rush 
of steam from the safety-valve told us it 
was over. We all cheered heartily, for 
we felt it was a splendid effort, and in- 
volved no small amount of courage on the 
part of the drivers. We scrambled down 
over the blocks of snow, Doddridge call- 
ing to the men to see if they were all 
right, which happily proved to be the case, 
and the snow-gang then resumed their 
labors. The engines were more com- 
pletely buried than ever, and it was a ter- 
ribly long job to get them out; when that 
was accomplished, we had evidence of 
the tremendous force of the impact. The 
plow was crushed and bent out of all 
recognition ; the iron plates twisted like 
crumpled paper, and great stays and 
braces as thick as a man’s arm broken 
short off like twigs, in fact a broken end 
of one of them was found within an inch 
or two of the side of the boiler. Had it 
pierced the plate, a serious explosion must 
have ensued. 

As the men dug down, and the serious 
damage to the plow became more and 
more apparent, the faces of the officials 
lengthened. This was quite a new expe- 
rience in “snow bucking.” Had the 
snowfall been on the main line, such a 
drift never could have accumulated at all, 
for during the winter the snow-plows are 
kept constantly running, and thus all drifts 
are cleared while they are soft, but this 
outlying branch having been left for a 
week, it was like running at a wall, and 
hence the damage. Moreover on a main 
line such a cutting as this would have had 
a shed built over it, which would have 
saved it. Doddridge’s dismay was great, 
and he fully determined to send in a 
requisition for a shed at once, for fear it 
should be forgotten before the following 
winter. This, however, would not solve 
the existing problem, which was how to 
get through to Hailey. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous effort and the great dam- 
age, we had not penetrated more than 
fifty or sixty yards into the cutting, and 
of course by far the more formidable por- 
tion had yet to be dealt with. Further 
operations with our crippled plow were 
impossible, so Doddridge cut the tele- 
graph wire, attached his private instru- 
ment (which he always carries in his car) 
to it, and ordered another from headquar- 
ters to be at Shoshone the next morning. 





But it was evident that even with a new 
plow it would be madness to run full at 
the drift in its present condition ; so, after 
extricating the engines, the snow-gang 
were ordered to spend the remainder of 
the day “cross-cutting.” This operation 
consists of digging out trenches two feet 
wide across the track right down to the 
rails, with intervals of four feet between 
each trench. By this means the plow, in- 
stead of running into a solid bank, has 
only to encounter a series of blocks, which, 
having a space behind them, break up 
more readily, and do not offer nearly the 
same resistance. Having given these 
orders, we had nothing more to do but to 
steam back to Shoshone, and wait for the 
fresh plow. We had to encounter a good 
deal of good-natured chaff, for we had ex- 
ultingly told our friends the first day we 
hoped to sleep at Bellevue, whereas this 
was now the second time we had returned. 
Next day the new plow arrived, and we 
went up with it. Before the first run we 
went to look at what had been done. An 
enormous amount of snow had been taken 
out of the cross cuts, and we now realized 
what the task was that we had before us. 
Standing at the edge of the trenches was 
like looking down a well, and we could 
hardly believe that even this relief would 
be sufficient, seeing the enormous blocks 
of caked snow that were still left. And 
so it proved. A run was made at the 
drift; again the same scene was enacted, 
and the engines plunged in; but this time, 
to save the plow, only one engine ran be- 
hind instead of two. ‘The effect of the 
cross-cutting now became apparent, for, 
notwithstanding the reduced power, the 
two engines made more progress than the 
three had done before; but still damage 
was done, and the plow, though not in- 
jured like the last, had some braces broken, 
and had to return to Shoshone for repairs. 
It now became evident that the bulk of 
the snow must be dug out, so the next 
day, while the plow was being repaired, a 
gang of overa hundred men was taken up 
to dig the whole drift out down to within 
four feet of the rails, thus giving the plow 
an easier task. Some idea of the work 
involved in this operation may be formed 
from the fact that in the middle portion of 
the drift for some distance it took four 
tiers of men, one above the other, to lift 
the snow out. The passage thus cleared 
was Certainly over twenty-five feet deep in 
the worst part, but it was completed at 
last, and the following day we had the 
satisfaction of witnessing from our old 
position on the top of the rocks the final 
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clearance. The last run was nearly as 
well worth seeing as the first, for the en- 
gines rushed past us at great speed, the 
plow throwing up its snow fountains 
nearly as high as where we sat, fifteen or 
twenty feet above the top of the cutting. 
After this, the remaining cuttings offered 
but little resistance; work had been done 
upon them by gangs sent out from the 
other end, and we only had one more dig- 
out before we reached the plain on which 
the terminus is situated. When this last 
obstacle was cleared away, I got into the 
cab of the plow-engine and rode the last 
ten or fifteen miles on it at about fifty 
miles an hour with Hank de Land. We 
thus reached our journey’s end, to the 
unspeakable satisfaction of all concerned, 
especially the railway officials, who all 
agreed that they had had a severe lesson, 
which must not be repeated. The com- 
pany will, no doubt, take care to listen to 
Mr. Doddridge’s recommendations as to 
precautions to be taken against a recur- 
rence of the disaster; for the cost to than 
during that week in labor, damage, and 
wear and tear of machinery must have far 
exceeded the expense which would have 
been incurred in properly protecting the 
line. 
GREVILLE PALMER. 


From The Spectator. 
SILENCE IS GOLD. 


IT is the curious fate of the great man 
whose memoirs have been occupying the 
reading world for the last few years, to 
teach, almost as eloquently by his conduct 
as by his utterance, the lesson of our text. 
Carlyle’s sermons on the duty of self- 
control in expression, like the sermons of 
many another preacher, have received 
their most forcible illustration from his 
own errors. His wordy wailings have to 
some extent concealed his character. 
Never was there a case in which it was 
truer that half is more than the whole. 
There is a surplusage of expression which 
is allthe more misleading because it re- 
fers to facts; and many an error of detail 
is less important than the loss of propor- 
tion which is inevitable when the biogra- 
pher unveils all he sees. We know more 
about our great men than we did in the 
days before it was the fashion to paint 
them naked, we do not know them better. 
But this is a theme we have urged before, 
and to repeat the hopeless protest would 
be indeed to illustrate our own warning. 
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We are now seeking to understand, not 
to make war upon, the promiscuous ex- 
pression of our time. The loss of digni- 
fied reserve, like almost every other loss, 
may be minimized by being made con- 
scious. Whatever it be that makes life 
so much more unclothed than it was in 
the time of our fathers, it is worth under- 
standing, even if it be something that 
must be simply accepted ; for it concerns 
the whole of life, and modifies almost 
every feeling which is stirred by the inter- 
course of man with man. 

It is the result of two important move- 
ments of our day; of its rapid progress 
towards democracy, and of its increasing 
interest in physical science. But, indeed, 
truly considered, these twothings are one. 
Democracy is triumphant everywhere, and 
its triumph in the world of education 
means the substitution of scientific for lit- 
erary interest. The old ideal of education 
was aristocratic. Itsaid:“ All knowledge 
is good, but all knowledge is not, in the 
same degree, educating. One study has 
this educating influence in a peculiar de- 
gree — that which is called literature; and 
one class of literature has it in a peculiar 
degree —that to which the consent of 
Europe has accorded the epithet of classi- 
cal, and which the intellect of Europe has 
for centuries been employed in fashioning 
into an implement of education. Let there 
be, therefore, a certain stamp of catholic 
approval on the knowledge of the two lan- 
guages containing this literature, which is 
accorded to no other knowledge; dignify- 
ing it with the title of cudtivation, and thus 
raising iton a kind of platform, above the 
promiscuous crowd of claimants on intel- 
lectual attention.” Thus it has arisen 
that this particular knowledge has a kind 
of prestige shared by no other. For a 
man to say that he is ignorant of chemis- 
try is to avow a mere idiosyncrasy; to 
make the same avowal about Greek is to 
give up all claim to a liberal education. 
And then, again, the same distinction 
holds good as to the ignorance respec- 
tively of Latin andof German. A certain 
division of literature, is literature Jar ex- 
cellence. It is not that Latin is a casket 
of more valuable thought than German is. 
Quite the reverse. No great nation was 
ever so little original as the one whose 
records reach us in that language; it 
would be difficult to cite from them a 
single striking thought. But the student 
of Latin literature lives in select society. 
The student of German must pick and 
choose for himself. When Europe ac- 
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study of the two languages to which the 
word classical is given, on the ground 
that they offer nothing which is not clas- 
sical, a sanction was given to the princi- 
ple of aristocracy in knowledge, and its 
influence still holds to a considerable ex- 
tent, for its roots went deep. But it is 
fading under the influence of a rival the- 
ory. No thoughtful persons would at any 
time suppose that the sole business of 
education is the imparting of knowledge ; 
but the premiss of the old school was that 
certain knowledge is education in a pecul- 
iar sense, in opposition to the modern the- 
ory that the pupil is to have his faculties 
trained to the work of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and left to decide for himself what 
knowledge he requires. The aristocracy 
of knowledge is to be done away with. 

The proclamation of liberty and equality 
in the world of study appears only to do 
away with the favored position of litera- 
ture. But, in fact, it concedes that posi- 
tion to physical science. Equality is an 
unstable condition ; as the obliteration of 
rank brings out the preponderance of 
wealth, so the dethronement of literature 
means the enthronement of science. All 
practical pursuits stand in immediate rela- 
tion to physical science; the moment you 
try to make all studies equal, you make 
this supreme. This change has many kinds 
of influence ; we are concerned with only 
one. While there was this precedence 
given to literature, every one, whether he 
cared for literature or not, was reminded 
more or less of the existence of a great 
world of expression, in which silence had 
its proper domain. “ By what he omits, 
show me the master in style.” Some 
works which are not at all literary might 
be made so by mere excision. A great 
writer, while adding not a single idea, and 
hardly a word of his own, might some- 
times make of an unreadable book a con- 
tribution to literature, merely by removing 
what had better be left out. We have 
all some experience, some gleam of in- 
Spiration, even some thought, which, if we 
could express that and nothing besides, 
would be in its degree poetic. But the 
very power to separate what should be 
unexpressed from what should be ex- 
pressed is a part of the literary instinct; 
and those who lack it may possess the ore 
to some amount, but have no smelting 
furnace. And this is the condition of or- 
dinary humanity. 

This self-restraint, this intellectual tem- 
perance, is the special characteristic of 
classical literature, and of all literature 
that has been much influenced by it even 
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indirectly. Re-read Cicero’s literary mas- 
terpieces, do you find any light thrown on 
the problems of life, do you gain a single 
idea that from the point of view of science, 
taking that word in its largest significa- 
tion, has any value whatever? Not one. 
If you look at these productions in that 
light, they are exceedingly commonplace. 
But the lightness of touch, which is gone 
as we feel it, just supplies that suggestion, 
so faint and yet so distinct, which in its 
power of reviving individual memories, 
seems to rouse within us the very feelings 
it describes. A word more, and the spell 
is broken. What we value is more what 
is not said than what is said. The words 
themselves are not striking, what is strik- 
ing is the quick passing on from a sug- 
gestion that leaves room for memory and 
imagination to rush in and fill the blank 
with visions which great genius perhaps 
could not translate into language. This 
classic ideal of seif-restraint passed into 
the very life-blood of European literature, 
and is manifest in those who did not im- 
bibe it at first hand. It is exhibited no- 
where with more distinctness than in the 
work of one who, in her recently published 
letters, prettily describes herself as the 
most ignorant writer who ever handled a 
a pen,— Miss Austen. An article on 
“ Style,” in one of the reviews for Decem- 
ber, quotes from her a sentence which 
seems to us a perfect example of this self- 
restraint in expression. ‘“ Their union,” 
she says in describing an ideal constancy 
perhaps modelled on some actual feeling, 
‘could not any more divide her from other 
men than their final separation.” Dilute 
that idea as it would be diluted by a writer 
of our own day, and it becomes trite. 
Nothing is more commonplace than the 
idea of a devotion irrespective of all re- 
quital, whatever the fact may be, and 
nothing can be more tedious than most 
descriptions of it. What gives power and 
meaning to a sentence which makes us 
feel merely what every novel-writer tries 
to make us feel is its exceeding reticence. 
Describing a strength of feeling wonder- 
fully rare in life, and naturally suggesting 
superlatives, it takes a negative form, and 
uses the very fewest and faintest words in 
which the ideacan be expressed. Though 
Jane Austen knew not a line of Latin and 
Greek, she shows classic influence in that 
reticence. And, just as the influence of 
classic training is felt in the writing of 
those who know nothing of the classics, 
so the influence of literary training is felt 
in the behavior of those who know noth- 
ing of literature. It is the principal part 
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of what we mean by breeding. A man of 
the world who yawns over a novel or a 
newspaper shows some trace of inherited 
cultivation in the criticisms on his neigh- 
bors which he keeps to himself; and even 
so highly cultivated a man as Carlyle, 
perhaps, exhibits the lack of that influence 
in remarks which would seem to us less 
ill-natured, if we remembered his peasant 
blood. 

Now science, whatever else it may en- 
force, certainly drops the literary disci- 
pline of reticence. It concerns that about 
which the more facts are known the nearer 
we get to the truth, in which it is specially 
important not to neglect the trivial and 
the imperfect, and in which the mislead- 
ing cannot be said to exist. A study of 
which this is true manifestly encourages 
all expression. Not that it is satisfied 
with expression. A man of science is 
very far from accepting language as an 
adequate vehicle for his study; he would 
say, indeed, that those who know it only 
through the medium of language, do not 
know it at all. But still he would atlow 
that the more fully the truth of science is 
put into words the better. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the less fully the 
truth of literature is put into words the 
better. Of poetry this is eminently true, 
and it is in poetry that we see this op- 
position at its height. You may agree 
or disagree with a scientific writer, but 
if two persons of average intellect, after 
reading him attentively, differ as to his 
meaning, he must have expressed him- 
self badly. But poetry guarded against 
any varying interpretation by different 
minds would cease to be poetry. We 
sometimes see the divergent ideals exhib- 
ited in the development of a single mind. 
As time goes on, a man of science is apt 
to be dissatisfied with all expression that 
rather suggests than exhausts its subject 
matter. He is surprised at his own loss 
of literary taste. He turns back to the 
poems scored by pencil marks of his youth, 
and wonders to find their charm is fled, 
and that he even fails to “understand” 
them, as he calls it, which, in his sense, is 
what nobody does. His attention has 
grown rusty in a certain posture, and he 
cannot change its focus. He is expecting 
to carry away from incomplete expression 
the same kind of intellectual satisfaction 
that he habitualiy gains from complete 
expression. He is looking for the accu- 
racy of science where that kind of accu- 
racy is incompatible with the truth of 
poetry. Ana biography in this respect 
Should approach poetry. All narrative 
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that seeks to unfold character has a dou 
ble principle of rejection, both halves of 
which are unknown to science. It rejects 
whatever is trivial, and then, again, it re- 
jects whatever is misleading. Do not tell 
us your hero’s favorite dish; do not de- 
scribe at any length his bodily ailments ; 
do not dwell on his personal appearance. 
And further, do not tell us of some inex- 
plicable lapse from the kindness, the hon- 
or, or the purity which a/mast invariably 
distinguished him. Not because you will 
hurt the feelings of his children, not be- 
cause you will impair the loyalty of his 
disciples —these are not motives that 
should weigh with a biographer — but be- 
cause you are not, in so doing, helping us 
to know him. In his life this strange ex- 
ception was probably the result of some 
combination of circumstances hopelessly 
beyond our recovery, and hopelessly be- 
wildering to our attention if it could be 
recovered. In our mind it would, from 
its very strangeness, be the chief thing 
we should remember about him. Now, 
in any scientific account, the exceptional 
is exactly what it would be most impor- 
tant to record. To mention the fact that 
a man of genius and virtue was once 
found drunk would be the same kind of 
mistake as to conceal the fact that a highly 
respectable comet failed to keep its ap- 
pointment. Science founded a theory of 
the universe on the exception. Litera- 
ture would find it a mere source of confu- 
sion. Where literature is silent, science 
becomes emphatic. 

This principle is essential to literature, 
but is not confined toit. That person is 
wonderfully fortunate who has not learned 
by actual experience that the most accu- 
rately recorded fact on his lips may be- 
come the most hopelessly false theory in 
his hearers’ ears. “The public,” it is 
true, does not distort true fact into false 
theory quite so much as an individual 
does, and not quite in the same way. But 
human character, and the events which 
unfold and result from it, are never adapt- 
ed to complete expression, in the same 
way that all other events are. “ Action,” 
says the great writer whose works preach 
the lesson as forcibly as his biography 
exhibits the danger of neglecting it, “ac- 
tion is solid, narrative is /inear.” Car- 
lyle’s weighty sentences are almost suffi- 
ciently numerous to win oblivion for his 
unwise utterances; but among them all, 
|and indeed in all literature, we hardly 
know a warning so pregnant with truth 
for all time as that implied in those words. 
| For all time, but especially for our own. 
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We have been taught to neglect it by the 


sir 


atmosphere impregnated with the prob- 


tendency of general thought and political | lems which that fiction presented in a 


change, by the temptation of a cheap stim- 
ulus to attention, and lastly, by the teach- 
ing of a great genius. The narratives 
which have combined the interest of dra- 
matic creation and eloquent preaching, 
the works which have been cited from the 
pulpit and hailed as a new Bible by those 
who wished to discard the old, have been 
modelled more and more on the new rev- 
erence for physical science. The change 
is strikingly apparent when we compare 
George Eliot with George Sand; and one 
character — which we cannot help fancy- 
ing that the great Englishwoman took 
from the great Frenchwoman, and in 
which, therefore, we can compare the two 
methods of treatment — brings it out very 
strikingly. Tito Melema, as the incar- 
nate principle of the Renaissance, is the 
creation of George Eliot; but as the faith- 
less, frivolous, luxury-loving admirer of 
Romola, he reminds us of Angiolo, the 
Venetian singer, who has a similar rela- 
tion towards Consuelo. But we know 
Tito as a patient in a hospital; Angiolo 
as a personage in a drama. We follow 
the downfall of the perfidious Greek with 
the interest with which we study a re- 
markable case in pathology; while the 
perfidious Venetian is known to us as a 
passing acquaintance is, and leaves us 
without any feeling that we have before 
us the complete analysis of his condition. 
We know him, that is, from a literary, not 
a scientific, point of view. 

“Well,” it may be objected, “that, so 
far as it goes, is all on the side of the 
scientific ideal of fiction, for George Eli- 
ot’s creation is a more powerful one than 
George Sand’s.” To the countrymen of 
George Eliot, and at the very time of 
publication it certainly is. Beyond this 
limit of time and space we doubt. We 
have a profound faith in the conser- 
vative influence of pure literature, and 
some distrust of instantaneous impres- 
siveness. The ‘contrast seems to us for- 
cibly exhibited in the earlier and later 
style of George Eliot herself. ‘ Adam 
Bede” was a study of moral aspects, not 
an analysis of moral conditions; and it 
had not so large an audience as its suc- 
cessors had; perhaps it was not read 
with the same keen interest as they were, 
for the author’s power of description and 
creation remained undimmed, and to these 
attractions was afterwards added that of 
a kind of mental stimulus peculiarly flat- 
tering to the ordinary intellect. The read- 
ers of “ Daniel Deronda” breathed an 





solid form; they were prepared to recog- 
nize them by innumerable hints and allu- 
sions; they could not take up a magazine, 
and hardly a newspaper, without being 
reminded that these were the issues dis- 
puted between thinkers; and when they 
found these problems, which to a certain 
extent were familiar, apparently settled in 
an interesting fiction, the fiction, without 
losing its own peculiar interest, gained 
that of philosophy. All this is true only 
for a generation. We cannot point to 
any romance of the past as prefiguring 
what * Daniel Deronda” and “ Middle- 
march” may be for the readers of the 
twentieth century, because the ideal on 
which they are moulded is entirely new. 
But we may safely predict that when 
George Eliot’s productions come to be 
read by our grandchildren, her readers 
will turn most eagerly to those which en- 
ter on ground where expression is con- 
fessedly incomplete always, rather than to 
those which change of time can rob of a 
completeness apparently attempted by 
their author. Nothing exhaustive, we 
firmly believe, can ever be perennial. 

It may be objected that when we have 
settled how much detail a writer of fiction 
had better invent, that does not help to 
decide how much fact a biographer had 
better reveal. The objection, however 
plausible it sound, is a part of the very 
heresy against which our whole polemic 
is directed. The aim of biography is to 
reveal a character. The character is not 
tobeinvented. But the biographer should 
feel his task just as much one of selection 
as the writer of fiction does. Only very 
rarely will he reveal the character he seeks 
to reveal by telling everything he knows. 
The most popular biography in the lan- 
guage is an example of just such a fortu- 
nate chance as this. Boswell could not 
have painted a character that needed se- 
lective treatment; Johnson could not have 
been so vividly known to us by any one 
who -had aimed at selective treatment. 
Another popular biography — Stanley’s 
“ Life of Arnold” —seems to us to have 
carried the principle of selection too far, 
and to lose interest with its lack of shad- 
ow. But the most erroneous specimens 
of the kind of biography which embody 
the aim of revealing a character as a dif- 
ferent endeavor from that of describing a 
thing, seem to us to do more ultimately 
to further true views of mankind than the 
most elaborate attempts which ignore this 
difference, and suppose that what the bi- 
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ographer has to do is to empty his wallet 
of information. The biographer who for- 
gets his kindred to the poet, and enters 
into partnership with the student of phys- 
iology, starts from an assumption more 
false than any that could be put into a 
narrative form. Only he who creates can 
fully reveal, and he who remembers that 
truth will reveal least inadequately, 

The case in which the scientific ideal is 
least hurtful to literature is one in which 
the exception proves the rule, for as mem- 
ory is a bridge between the regions of 
sense and imagination, so is history be- 
tween those of science and literature. 
Here, no doubt, the two ideals must blend. 
And yet so intimate, so indissoluble is the 
connection between the truth of human 
life, and that selective feeling which be- 
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longs to the literary spirit, that even here 
it seems to us the muse of history de- 
scends from her pedestal when she would 
approach closely to science; nor should 
we desire a better illustration of this truth 
than the two historic works of the great 
man from whose biography we took our 
start. The history written in his youth is 
an original and vivid picture of human 
life; the history written in his age is an 
exhaustive account of the greatness of a 
military nation, which that nation finds 
itself obliged to study as the best source 
of accurate information, and we feel no 
more doubt as to which of these works 
will be best known to posterity, than we 
do as to its verdict on the contrast be- 
tween the purport of his teaching and the 
disclosures of his biography. 





THE ORIGIN OF SILK. — If we put any trust 
in tradition, says an English journal, there is a 
legend that Tchin, the eldest son of Japhet, 
father of the Asiatic race, taught his children 
the art of preparing silk, as well as the arts of 
painting and sculpture, Be this as it may, it 
is certain that about three thousand years 
before the Christian era a Chinese book, 
the Chou-Xing, described siiken cords, which 
were stretched upon a musical instrument in- 
vented by the emperor Fo-Hi. One of his 
successors, Chin Nong, reputed inventor of | 





the plough, explained to his contemporaries | 


what beautiful stuffs could be obtained by cul- 
tivation of the mulberry tree, and about the 
year B.C. 2600 an empress, to whom a grateful 
posterity assigned a place in a celestial con- 
Stellation, perfected the art of unravelling the 
cocoon and weaving. From that time silk 
culture had its principal seat near the northern 
portion of the Yellow River, in the province 
of Chan-Tong. There was produced silk for 
the royal household. Yellow was the chosen 
color for the emperor, empress, and prince 
imperial ; violets for the other wives of the 
emperor, blue for distinguished officers, red 
for those less conspicuous, and black for every 
oneelse. In the book of rites, Li-Ki, the cer- 
emonies performed at the harvest are ‘carefully 
described. Even the empress did not disdain 
to gather the leaves of the mulberry with her 
own dainty fingers, and watched over the rear- 
ing of the busy toilers of the cocoon, For a 
long time this invaluable industry remained 


the exclusive property of the Chinese Empire, | 


but about the third century before the Chris- 
tian era a military expedition from China bore 
the results of its civilization to the startled 
Occident. Silk became known in Persia and 








India, and wasat last brought to Europe. The 
soldiers of Crassus, B.C. 56, saw silken stand- 
ards among the Parthians, and a few years 
later an immense velarium of silk. protected 
the spectators in the Roman circus from the 
rays of the sun. From this time the Romans 
were always provided with the beautiful text- 
ures which were the admiration of their 
legions. Yet silk was still the privileged pos- 
session of the rich, and in the time of Aure- 
lian, who flourished in the third century, was 
worth about forty times its present value. 
This enormous price, when considered with 


| the fact that there was at that time no com- 


merce between Rome and the Orient, goes far 
towards explaining the great hoarding of treas- 
ure and jewellery which has since that time 
gone on in India. There is a dispute between 
tradition and history as to the period when the 
genuine cocoon was brought from China to 
Europe. How was the vigilance of the Ce- 
lestials thwarted, since exportation of the silk- 
worm from the flowery kingdom was forbidden 
under the severest penalties? One account 
States that in A.D. 552 two monks sent to Ko- 
than by Justinian succeeded in bearing away 
their booty concealed in a stalk of bamboo. 
The legend says that once upon a time, when 
Kothan did not yet possess the precious bom- 
byx, the king of one of the provinces sought 
and obtained a daughter of the Chinese em- 
peror in marriage. Before quitting her native 
land she hid seeds of the mulberry and silk- 
worms’ eggs in her hair, where it would escape 
the vigilance of the customs officers on the 
frontier. When she reached her new home 
she planted the seeds of the mulberry in order 
that suitable nourishment might be provided 
in the leaf for the worms, 








